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COMMERCIAL ESTIMATES OF HUMAN 
NATURE. 
I was induced, after some persuasion, to accompany a 
fair friend the other day on what is called a ‘ shopping 
excursion’—a catastrophe which must happen to every 
married man once or twice in his life at least, if not 
oftener. We set out with the intention of purchasing 
a pair of gloves, some ribbon, and a yard or two of lace, 
and I believe this intention to have been, on both sides, 
perfectly sincere: positively, we were to get nothing 
more. Nevertheless, before our return, we had become 
the fortunate possessors of a shawl, a parasol, two rib- 
bons, a half-dozen pairs of gloves, two pieces of lace, a 
summer dress, and a straw-bonnet. What more we 
might not have been cajoled into purchasing, had not 
the evening been closing in, ’tis utterly impossible to 
say. It was sometimes very amusing, at others as much 
exasperating, to witness the efforts made to induce us 
to purchase. Now the enemy would address himself to 
the lady’s vanity, now tc her curiosity, now to her eco- 
nomy, or then, as a dernier resort, to the gentleman’s 
liberality. Thus, to select a short specimen of his 
tactics :—‘ Just suit a lady of your complexion, ma’am ; 
quite the lady’s dress, I assure you ; perfectly new ; com- 
pletely uncommon : only observe the colours, ma’am!’ 
as my wife sat, with semi-reluctant gaze, looking at a 
satin dress which she could not afford to purchase, 
thrown into folds with such art, as to reflect its brilliant 
colouring and silken sheen to the best advantage. Then, 
observing the pecuniary difficulty of the case—‘ Yes, 
ma’am, a handsome dress; perhaps a little more suited 
for the carriage than the promenade ; but here, ma’am, 
something else; a decided bargain this is’—and the 
satin was carefully covered over to avoid the injury of 


| a contrast with the homelier material—‘ pattern quite 


French, ma’am; part of a bankrupt’s stock’ (sotto 


| voce) ‘sold off at an awful sacrifice ; not to be bought 


wholesale for twice the money, ma’am.’ Or again, as 


| we were about to leave—‘ Just received some curious 


parasols, ma’am ; original one exhibited to her Majesty 


| and Prince Albert ; half-a-dozen ordered same pattern ; 
| your lady will like, perhaps, to see them, sir? New and 
| remarkably ingenious mechanical contrivance for open- 
| ing and shutting, sir. Her majesty couldn’t make it out 


at all, ma’am.’ Unhappy victims! we were both in the 
net; and while the cash-boy lagged behind with the 
change, one of the curious parasols and a shawl were 
transferred to our keeping. 

The money was, after all, well-spent, for it set me a- 
thinking. So, then, there is a new way of viewing hu- 
man nature. We may look at it through the medium 
of the commercial estimate. Poor human nature! It 
has become a perfect matter of business to calculate 
upon its frailties, to flatter its passions—even its evil 


passions—to excite its curiosity, to practise upon its 
credulity, to impose upon its good-nature, and some- 
times even to call forth its better qualities—to such 
an extent has competition and the general struggle for 
subsistence sharpened the faculties of the present age. 
In many cases the commercial estimate formed of 
us is productive of nothing more than a few innocent 
schemes for our decoy, which our discernment pene- 
trates, while our good-nature forgives; but, on the 
whole, it is scarcely too much to aver that this estimate 
is a derogatory one. It looks at man in an unfavourable 
and unpleasing light, giving him, except in rare in- 
stances, credit for a preponderance of evil over good, 
and regarding him rather as an enemy, to be assailed or 
circumvented, than as a relation and friend. Take us 
for all in all, I believe we are both better and wiser than 
our commercial estimates set us down as being. 

Beginning with small things. We may exemplarise 
the effects of this estimate of one of human nature’s 
infirmities—that of indolence. We were once parties to 
a grave discussion concerning shop-door steps, in which 
a young beginner was solemnly recommended not to 
adopt more than one step into his shop. People, it was 
said (that is, human nature), wouldn’t take the trouble 
to mount up two or three steps, when, by going a little 
farther on, a more easily-accessible establishment might 
invite them in. There can be no doubt that upon a 
hinge as slight as even this, many a man’s fortune or 
ill-fortune has swung. We may likewise observe how 
carefully this infirmity is studied in the widely-opened, 
easily-revolving doors of our modern shops. Be the 
winter’s frost ever so sharp, or the cold wind ever so 
keen, it is a standing rule that the public entrance be 
never hindered by a closed door, or only upon the con- 
dition that some genteel porter, in white cravat and 
black livery, stands in continual readiness to bow in or 
bow out the purchasers. Thus, in the former event, 
some dozen shivering assistants are kept blowing their 
fingers’ ends because poor human nature is believed to 
be too lazy to lift a latch, to turn a handle, or to open a 
door. Again, surely human natures who possess car- 
riages must be believed to be unfortunately incapable 
of all other locomotion whatsoever, or we should never 
behold such spectacles as that of a bonnet-and-capless 
waiting-woman serving, on a chill winter’s day, some of 
these unfortunates closely shut up in the aforesaid 
vehicles in the open street. 

But to proceed to graver matters, 

Oh, human nature is a dreadful hard- bargaining, 
screw-driving, profit-clipping thing at its commercial 
estimate! Nothing can be too cheap for it. One’s blood 
boils as one after another of these kind estimators steps 
forward, and, as it were, clutching one by the hand, 
cries out, ‘I’m the man for your money ; I’m your only 
true friend: rest of the trade vagabonds and extor- 
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tioners! Here’s my shop; everything at half-price!’ 
Nothing but this estimate of man’s moral status can ac- 
count for the eye-teasing, heart-fretting announcements 
which glare from huge placards covering our metropo- 
litan walls and boardings, like disease blotches, as they 
are, posted with such art, as to catch the unwary pedes- 
trian at every turn, and fill his mind with the very natu- 
ral imagination, that half the world must be in a state 
of utter ruin and insolvency, and that it was about to be 
sold off and done up for the exclusive benefit and satis- 
faction of the other half. ‘ Frightful sacrifices!’ ‘ alarm- 
ing bankruptcies!’ ‘ awful conflagrations!’ ‘sudden 
deaths of proprietors!’ (safely grinning behind counters), 
‘dissolutions of partnerships!’ and such-like catastro- 
phes of every-day occurrence, present one with a truly 
awful picture of the havoc which must constantly be 
going on in the world. Here, some Israelitish gentleman, 
with an excessive and completely unaccountable libe- 
rality, offers to clothe us from head to heel pretty nearly 
for next to nothing; so that actually one is led to paro- 
dise the Irishman’s sentiment, that railway travellin 
was so rapid, that one could get a hundred miles off 
faster than staying at home; and to conceive that it is 
cheaper to apply to this gentleman than to do without 
the clothes one really does not want. There, some 
linen-draper, whose house rejoices in the soubriquet of 
Coburg-House, Gotha-Mart, or some similar classic 
eognomen, tells his fair customers, ‘ No reasonable offer 
refused !’ and sends out, each morning of his life, a score 
of pallid, shabby copies of the human genus, bound up 
in parti-coloured boards, to move in melancholy pro- 
cession adown and along our unhappy streets, an- 
nouncing behind and before to all the world that no 
time is to be lost, seeing that things are being com- 
pletely given away—information of the utmost value 
and consequence, if the same were worth accepting. 
Here the ticket-writer’s art is exhausted in the em- 
blazonment of vast extents of Bristol-board, intended to 
inform human nature, of every rank, that the open- 
hearted owner of some fast-going-to-the-dogs estab- 
lishment is, on his retirement from business—what a 
complete eart-before-the-horse tale, seeing that business 
is rapidly retiring from him !—steadfastly purposed to 
distribute his valuable stock at less than the original 
cost. There, again, two opposition shops,cut down one 
another's profits, reduce themselves t> ruin, and do a 
lasting injury to all neighbouring trade, not to speak of 
the poisonous influence their example has excited upon 
the morality of the community, and all—looking to 
second causes—to gratify the propensities, and rejoice 
the heart, of human nature. No; human nature never 
thinks (this is the language of these degraders of our 
kind), as it looks upon a cheap shirt, or coat, or other 
article of wearing apparel, of the weary hand, the heavy 
eye, and the aching heart which wrought, and fagged, 
and starved thereon. No; for, in a too common com- 
mercial light, human nature is conceived to be a thing 
captivated at being profited by the ruin, the misery, 
the destitution, the calamities, and the sin of its fellow- 
creatures. 

A moiety of the human family must, without a 
doubt, have been born possessed of only half the wits 
and acuteness to which man is entitled, leaving it a 
shocking prey to the superior attainments of the other 
half. What are the commercial records upon the sub- 
ject? They are to be found in the thousand-and-one 
devices used to entrap and deceive. I am in the habit 
of passing a shop, situated in one of our greatest tho- 
roughfares, where, to my certain knowledge, for up- 
wards of a year and a half, bills have been placarded 
in every conceivable direction over its windows, glaring 
with continual falsehoods. At first it was, ‘ Selling off— 
removal of the business—immense discount off previous 
smog ll This answered very well for a month or two. 

ext, in vermilion type—cast, one would imagine, in the 
+ te mm of Brobdignag—long papers appeared with 
the welcome intelligence, ‘ Must be cleared in fourteen 
days!’ Months have passed away since then, and the 


same succession of untruths appears in the windows; 
and the very house seems to hang its head in shame, 
and to feel that it is no longer fit company for re- 
spectable houses. 

If we take up a newspaper, and direct our attention 
to its advertisements, we peruse a remarkable and 
instructive record of what is commercially thought of 
our astuteness and credulity. To glance at the quack 
medicine advertisements, We read of the most astonish- 
ing cures, and the most miraculous restorations, per- 
formed by the sole means and instrumentality of the 
puffed-off panacea. Here is one amazing remedy of 
Protean adaptation—capable of doing anything, or 
everything, or nothing, just as the case requires, so 
that, armed with a bottle of this corked-up longevity, 
or guarded by a box of solid immortality done up into 
pills, one might defy death for ever. There is the pro- 
lific bear’s grease, which in less than a week covered a 
bald gentleman’s shining head with a regular shock of 
hair, the old gentleman being obliged to procure a new 
hat in consequence. There is the mirific North Pole 
Balsam for baldness, or the South American Whisker 
Curler, or the Parisian Mustache Cultivator, each pos- 
sessed of the same qualities, and in the same tremendous 
measure. Or maternal human nature is besought to 
take care of its hopeful progeny, particularly during 
the teeth-cutting stage of the progeny’s existence; and, 
to secure lovely children in glorious health, is in- 
treated to procure a five-shilling bottle of the real and 
only true Infant’s Blessing. To incite maternal nature 
thereto, an attempt is made to awaken maternal solici- 
tude by recounting the thrilling case of one unhappy 
baby which was dying—if, indeed, it had not died out 
of hand—surrounded by the faculty, and was restored 
to consciousness in five minutes by a tablespoonful of 
the Blessing: after six of the same, it began to cry; and 
after three bottles, was, to the endless glory and fame of 
the elixir, set on its legs again. Or, in another direc- 
tion, we read of the disposal, by auction, under the 
hammer of a London auctioneer, of some dank, dismal, 
grim, tumble-down old mansion, agued by a slimy duck- 
pool in front, and by marshy meadows behind, and sur- 
rounded by soil scarcely worth turning over. But the 
eyes of an auctioneer are filled with phantasmagoric 
delusions ; and after taking a survey of the enchanting 
spot, he returns to town, and, with an enthusiasm which 
can scarcely be regarded as otherwise than maniacal, 
attempts to cram human nature’s throat with the most 
vivid and refreshing descriptions of scenery. Such 
luxurious turns of speech about the ‘lac artificiel’ down 
to which the lawn leads, the excessively rural walks, 
the rich meadows, the rusty—I beg pardon—the rustic 
gates, and the Arcadian groves. Bright visions! realis- 
able only in the conceptions of his deluded imagination, 
or in the effusions of his very poetic pen. Or from his 
metropolitan rostrum he may be heard pouring forth 
untruths by the round dozen; ready to protest, nay, 
busily protesting, new to be old, false to be true, copies 
to be originals, and using a quantity of the most outra- 
geous hyperbole before a crowd of human natures, who 
neither believe what he says, nor give him the credit of 
believing it himself. 

When we approach the moral estimate of human 
nature, as displayed in too many of the publications of 
this era, we enter upon a subject which demands a con- 
demnation yet more severe, in the proportion in which 
it stands as a crime, affecting the best interests of our 
race. 

The occurrence of an atrocious murder, or of some 
terrible crime, whose fearful enormity is the measure of 
the depths of iniquity to which man, when he separates 
from God, can fall, is the signal for the outpouring of 
nothing less than a torrent of printed sin. The most 
incredible pains are taken to collect every particular of 
the wretched being’s life; no expense is spared to obtain 
the most minute details of the crime. With a frightful 
curiosity, the blood-bespattered wall, the dangling rope, 
the empty phial, are searched out and described; por- 
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traits of the murderer, of his weapon, and of the place 
where the act was committed, are faithfully executed ; 
and a species of emulation is kindled as to which shall 
be the first public organ to bawl into the ears of man- 
kind-that another of their number has exceeded all the 
common bounds of error. How shocking and revolting 
an estimate of the taste of our fellow-men, evén to con- 
ceive that any other sentiments than those of grief and 


| shuddering abhorrence could occupy the mind on such 


a subject! Can language be found strong enough to 


| condemn that sinful and sin-spreading estimate of our 


| invalidate our position. 


| better side. 


“an . i i 


nature which would gift it with tastes better befitting 
the inhabitants of the pit of Acheron, than the human 
creatures of the world in which we live ? 

Enough upon a very painful subject. It may be said 
these estimates are taken from life; but this does not 
Must man, if commercially es- 
timated at all, be taken in his very worst light? What 
if there be thousands of whom these estimates may be, 
in a measure, correct? Are there not hundreds of thou- 
sands more to whom they are an insult, an injury, and 
a disgrace? And indeed it is worth the inquiry, whe- 
ther, out of the many evil, thete are not a few to be 
found whose natural bias, had it not received the inju- 
rious impulse of an evil estimate, would have been to the 
It is to be feared it is true; and, if true, 
it is a very serious truth, that there are others than 
poets who ‘create the taste of the age in which they 
live.’ 

It is pleasant to be able to turn to certain Commercial 
Estimates of Human Nature of a sounder kind. There is 
an allowable zeal in business, which leads men to study 
human nature in anything but a censurable manner. 
It is delightful to see a well-set-out shop-window, in 
which the goods and chattels are, with a pardonable 
view to captivate our taste, arranged in a completely 
argumentum ad hominem manner, if the phrase is tolerable. 
The only mischief which can accrue from such an es- 
timate, may be the hungry water it is apt to create, 
where the looker-on possesses pockets and digestive 
organs in anything but a condition of repletion. At 
those periods of the year more particularly sacred to 
eating and drinking, it is a very impressive amusement 
to perambulate the streets of our great cities, and 
behold what a goodly estimate of human nature’s capa- 
bilities in this line every shop-window affords us. 
Neither are we suffered to forget the poor; for coarse 
sheetings and blankets are to be found in many a win- 
dow, modestly half-concealed in a corner, with a little 
written bill affixed to them, commencing with, ‘ To the 
charitable,’ and ending with ‘this inclement but festive 
season.’ These, and many others, are kindly estimates 
of our common nature, which no one would dream of 
quarrelling with; and they are, indeed, not bad indica- 
tions of a thriving and prosperous trade. 

To take leave of a digressive subject. I should be 
sorry that any one who reads these pages should still 
think it a trifling matter either to form, or to be the 
subject of, an unworthy commercial estimate. A low 
estimate of human nature is a sentiment which will 
not, which indeed canhot, fail to produce distrust be- 
tween the members of what should be a happy and con- 
fiding family ; and nothing is to be regarded either in 
a trifling or pardonable light which has the remotest 
tendency to produce such an effect, It may be assumed 
that, while our social economy remains the same, and 
so long as man has commercial dealings with his 
fellow, human nature must necessarily be commercially 
estimated. Granting an assumption to be true which 
we might find it difficult to deny, let our end be to ele- 
vate the standard whereby we measure reciprocally 
ourselves and our fellow-creatures; be it an honest, 
worthy, kind-hearted one, not the sordid and debasing 
measure of this day. What can be conceived of as 
more likely to keep human nature bad and bare, nay, 
indeed, what more prone to make it so, than to believe 
it, Or to act as if it was believed to be so? And what— 
putting for the moment out of the question other 


agencies—more probable than that love should engen- 
der love, and good faith inspire a corresponding good 
faith, not alone in our commercial, but in every other 
portion of our intercourse with mankind. If there were 
any doubt upon the subject, it is susceptible and sugges- 
tive of, in our age and country at least, a thousand 
practical answers in the affirmative, which will recur to 
the minds of our readers, 

The subject of this paper is a peculiar feature in the 
every-day commercial transactions of the present age; 
it is one over which a too-jealous watch can scarcely be 
kept, for its manifest tendency is to loosen the bonds of 
mutual regard, and to humble man to a position in- 
ferior to his right one in the intellectual, and, above all, 
in the moral scale. 


MILNER’S GALLERY OF NATURE.*—THE 
LOST AND VARIABLE STARS. 


Tue Gallery of Nature is a large and elegantly-presented 
combination of modern knowledge on the subjects of 
astronomy, physical geography, and geology, illustrated 
by numerous wood-engravings, and a few beautiful 
plates ; the whole forming an extremely suitable ma- 
nual for the young and self-educating. The utmost 
that a reviewer can do with such a massive work, is to 
test it in several places. This we have done, and the 
result is satisfactory. We everywhere find Mr Milner 
ample in his information, correct in his manner of 
stating it, and familiar with the most recent discoveries, 
He writes easily and agreeably, and occasionally re- 
lieves the matter in hand by playful anecdotes con- 
nected with the history of science. On the whole, it is 
a book highly creditable to all parties concerned. 

After some chapters on the solar system, and a gene- 
ral one on the stars, our author comes to detail what is 
known regarding the ‘ New, Variable, and Compound 
Stars.’ To this section of his book we shall confine 
ourselves. ‘When we compare,’ he says, ‘the present 
appearance of the sidereal heavens with the records of 
former catalogues, some stars are not to be found now 
whose places have been registered. There are four in 
Hercules, four in Cancer, one in Perseus, one in Pisces, 
one in Hydra, one in Orion, and two in Berenice’s Hair, 
which have apparently disappeared from the sky. It is 
no doubt probable that apparent losses have often arisen 
from mistaken entries; yet, in many instances, it is cer- 
tain that there is no mistake in the observation or 
entry, and that stars have really been observed, and as 
really have disappeared. A star of the fifth magnitude, 
55 Herculis, in the catalogue of Flamstead, was parti- 
cularly observed by Herschel in 1781 and 1782; but 
nine years afterwards it was gone, nor has it since been 
seen. Sir John Herschel, in May 1828, missed a star 
in Virgo, inserted in Baron Zach’s catalogue, and has 
never been able to perceive it. “There are now wanting 
in the heavens,” Montanari observed in 1670, “ two 
stars of the second magnitude, in the stern and yard of 
the ship Argo. I and others observed them in the year 
1664, upon occasion of the comet that appeared that 
year. When they first disappeared, I know not; only 
I am sure that, on the 10th of April 1668, there was not 
the least glimpse of them to be seen.” 

‘On the other hand, there are some stars now in the 
heavens which are supposed to have only recently be- 
eome visible. No entry of them occurs in the catalogues 
of former observers, who have registered objects of 
inferior magnitude in their neighbourhood, and would 
not therefore have omitted these had they been present. 
Thus, a star in the head of Cepheus, one in Gemini, 
another in Equuleus, a fourth in Sextantis, a remark- 
able one between 4 and ¢ Hydre, a sixth in Hercules, 
and several others, are not given in Flamstead’s cata- 


* The Gallery of Nature; a Pictorial and Descriptive Tour 
through Creation. By the Rev. Thomas Milner, M.A. London: 
W. &. Orr and Co. 1846, [Pp. 804, royal 8vo.) 
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logue. These are probably new, as that most accurate 
observer of the heavens could scarcely have omitted 
them. 

* In addition to these changes, the occurrence of stars 
starting into temporary visibility, shining with great 
lustre, and then entirely vanishing, however unaccount- 
able, is so well authenticated as to obtain a place in the 
class of unquestionable phenomena. An instance of 
this kind occurred in the year 389 of our era. In the 
neighbourhood of Altair, in the constellation Aquila, a 
star suddenly appeared, continuing as brilliant as Venus 
for three weeks. Other stellar apparitions are recorded 
in the years 945 and 1264; but the most memorable case 
occurred in 1572. [In this last instance] the new star, 
which glowed with great splendour, and continued 
visible for eighteen months, appeared in Cassiopeia, 
immediately under the scabellum, or chair of the Lady. 
It was first caught sight of at Wittemburg on August 
6th, seen at Augsburg on the 7th, observed by Corne- 
lius Gemma on November 9th, and by Tycho on the 
llth. It formed an irregular square with three of the 
principal stars of the constellation, maintained the 
same position invariably with respect to them during 
the whole time of its —— exhibited no sensible 
parallax, which plainly declared its place to be in the 
region of the fixed stars.’ Kepler also observed, in 
1604, a remarkably brilliant new star, which appeared 
in the right foot of Serpentarius, and kept its place for a 
twelvemonth. * * 

‘There are now seven or eight well-attested cases of 
fixed stars suddenly glowing from out the sombre bosom 
of infinity, shining with great vivacity for an interval, 
so as to be visible even in the day-time through the in- 
tensity of their light, then gradually fading away, and 
becoming entirely extinct. We are completely foiled 
by these apparent temporary stellar creations. Are 
they worlds which, having accomplished one cycle of 
their existence, have had their physical structure dis- 
solved by fire, to be remodelled? Are they thus bodies 
which have lain hid from terrestrial gaze by their re- 
moteness, until some vast combustion has given them a 
transient visibility? * * We have choice of another 
theory, on many accounts preferable, though not free 
from great difficulties. It has been conjectured that 
the temporary appearance of stars may be resolvable 
into a periodical translation from the depths of in- 
finite space, to a station which brings them within the 
bounds of our vision. Their sudden and brilliant burst 
from the dark and distant void, upon this supposition, 
arises from a tremendous velocity ; and their evanescent 
stay within our view, may be caused by one of the 
narrow extremities of an orbit immensely elliptical 
lying in the direction of our system. It is further con- 
ceived, that the temporary stars of 945, 1264, and 1572 
were not different individuals, but in reality the same 
star. This is grounded upon the close accordance of 
the intervals separating the periods. 


From 945 to 12964, 319 years. From 1264 to 1572, 308 years. 


It has been supposed, therefore, that the star has an 
orbit which it accomplishes in about three hundred 
years. With reference to this hypothesis, it will be for 
the present century to utter a verdict. If it be true, 
those who live thirty or forty years longer will see the 
star upon which Tycho gazed in his manhood, and 
Kepler when a boy, return to its station in Cassiopeia, 
again to glitter, to wane, and vanish! In corroboration 
of this theory, it should be mentioned that the stars of 
945, 1264, and 1572 appeared in the same part of the 
heavens. The chief difficulty which lies in the way of 
the supposition, that the temporary stars are objects 
moving in orbits which display them periodically to us, 
is, that no change of place has been observed during the 
whole time of apparition.’ 

We now come to the class of stars called variable, 
some of which periodically wax and wane in their 
amount of light, while others not only do so, but for a 
brief time become absolutely invisible. According to 


Mr Milner, ‘ The earliest observed example of this-class 
is o Ceti, called also Stella Mira, or the Wonderful Star, 
situated in the neck of the Whale. It was first par- 
ticularly remarked by Fabricius, August 13, 1596, when 
it appeared as a star of the third magnitude, but before 
the end of the year it had retreated entirely from obser- 
vation. Holward remarked it again in 1637, after which 
it disappeared for nine months, when he again saw it. 
The following are now its general phases, which are 


gone through in 331 days 10 hours and 19 minutes. | 


When at the greatest brightness, it is equal to a star of 
the second magnitude, and remains so for about a fort- 
night. It then decreases during three months, passes 
entirely out of sight, continues invisible about five 
months, again comes into view, increases during three 
months, when it attains once more its maximum lustre. 
It does not always, however, return to the same degree 
of brightness, or increase and diminish by the same gra- 
dations, or invariably remain invisible the same length 
of time. For the four years between 1672 and 1676, it 
was never seen at all, though Hevelius searched that 
part of the heavens diligently for it. 

‘ Algol, the name of the star @ in Perseus, in the 
head of Medusa, is another remarkable instance of 
stellar mutation. It varies from the second to the 
fourth degree of magnitude. 
Maraldi in 1694; but Mr Goodricke of York, in 1782, 
and about the same time Palitzch, the Saxon farmer, 
first accurately fixed the period of its changes. The 
star goes through its variations in a remarkably short 
space of time: it continues at its brightest two days 
and fourteen hours. Then its splendour suddenly be- 
gins to diminish, and in three hours and a half it is 
reduced to its minimum. Its feeblest lustre lasts but 
little more than fifteen minutes. It then begins to in- 
crease, and in three hours and a half more it is restored 
to its usual brightness. Its full period is therefore 2 
days 20 hours and 48 minutes. The remarkable law 
of variation to which this star is subject, suggested to 
Goodricke the idea of some opaque body revolving 
around it, which, interposing between the earth and 
the star, cuts off a portion of its light. 

‘xz Cygni was ascertained to be variable, and its 
period determined by Kirch in 1686. It changes from 
the sixth to the eleventh degree of magnitude, and 
consequently at its brightest is only visible to the naked 
eye under favourable circumstances. There are alto- 
gether about twenty stars ascertained to be variable, 
and upwards of fifty suspected to belong to the class. 

‘Various conjectures have been hazarded to account 
for these cases of periodic stellar change. If we suppose 
the varying brightness of the bodies in question to be 
caused by varying distance—the same hypothesis as 
that which has been mentioned in connexion with the 
temporary stars—it is singular that their position should 
be wholly unaltered during their respective changes. 
This appears fatal to the idea of orbital motion being 
the cause of their versatile appearance. Another sur- 
mise is, that dark bodies revolve around these stars, 
which, periodically intervening between them and us, 
temporarily cut off their light. Mr Goodricke proposed 
this theory respecting the star Algol; but it is open to 
the objection that it requires us to assign a magnitude 
to the revolving body in relation to that which must 
be deemed its primary, which is out of all proportion to 
that which we are led to believe belongs to dependent 
orbs. The subservient bodies in our system are im- 
mensely inferior to their primary—the sun—and owing 
to this, to a distant observer of our part of the universe, 
the transit of the mighty globe of Jupiter across the 
sun’s disk would produce no perceptible effect. Our 
knowledge of planetary motion is also adverse to that 
rigorous uniformity which is so marked a feature of 
the stellar changes. 

‘It may appear a gratuitous assumption to take the 
solar system as a miniature picture of others; but we 
can only reason concerning what is unknown from 
what we know. Minute white specks appear in the 
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neighbourhood of the stars y Hydrx, « Geminorum, 
and « Urs, which in all likelihood are their encircling 
lanets—tributary plainly and vastly in- 
rior, according to the analogy of subservient bodies 
in our system. Their intervention would have no per- 
ceptible effect upon the appearance of their primaries 
to our vision. The most probable hypothesis that has 
yet been proposed to account for the examples before 
us of stellar changeableness, is that of axical rotation. 
The variable stars are supposed to have parts of their 
surface less luminous than the rest, which, when pre- 
sented to us in the course of rotation, produce the perio- 
dical decay of light and absolute invisibility observable. 
A variety of circumstances occur to favour this idea. 
Rotation upon an axis is a law to which every orb is 
subject with which we are sufficiently acquainted—as 
the sun, the planets, and their satellites. The greatest 
uniformity marks the execution of the law, and in this 
it differs from translation in space. The planets travel 
in irregular paths, and with varying velocities in their 
orbits ; but their axical motion is uniform. If, there- 
fore, one of the hemispheres of a rotating body within 
the sphere of vision should be less luminous than the 
other, periods of decay, obscurity, revival, and vivacity 
would be exhibited of uniform occurrence and duration. 
Now, those who have paid most attention to solar 
phenomena, are of opinion that, besides the sun having 
variable spots upon his disk—which at times have been 
so numerous and extensive as to impair his orb—there 
is reason to believe the illuminating power of his two 
hemispheres to be unequal, one being much fainter than 
the other. We may not be sensible of this, because 


| comparatively situated in immediate vicinity to his 
| effulgence; but, removed to a vast remoteness, his 
| rotatory motion might constitute him sensibly a vari- 


able star to us. Herschel remarks, “The rotary motion 
of stars upon their axes is a capital feature in their 
resemblance to the sun, It appears to me now, that we 
cannot refuse to admit such a motion, and that, indeed, 
it may be as evidently proved as the diurnal motion of 
the earth. Dark spots, or large portions of the surface 
less luminous than the rest, turned alternately in certain 
directions, either towards or from us, will account for 
all the phenomena of periodical changes in the lustre of 
the stars so satisfactorily, that we certainly need not 
look out for any other cause.”’ 

Another cause, nevertheless, has been suggested, and 
may be adverted to. It is thought that the stars may 
not be the central bodies liable to a partial obscuration 
by those circling round them, but themselves the 
circling bodies, and that it is round still larger central 
bodies giving no light that they revolve, in which case 
of course they would be eclipsed on passing behind 
their primary. The idea of such vast dark masses in 
the heavens is calculated powerfully to affect the ima- 
gination. 

Mr Milner then comes to multiple stars —‘a class 
unknown till a very recent date. Soon after the appli- 
cation of the telescope to the heavens, it was perceived 
that some of those brilliant points, which appear single 
stars to the naked eye, are in reality stellar combina- 
tions, comprising two or more individuals. Little 
attention, however, was paid to them, and no suspicion 
entertained of their numerical amount. It was reserved 
for the elder Herschel to detect the richness of the 
mine, and to take precedence in bringing some of its 
treasures to light. A catalogue of five hundred stars, 
apparently single, but in fact binary, was produced by 
this distinguished observer, and presented to the Royal 
Society; and when he ceased from his labours, his 
mantle fell upon successors worthy to receive it. The 
list of conjoined bodies, whose positions and relative 
distances have been accurately determined, now includes 
a number which is five or six times greater than that 
which appears in the general stellar catalogue of the 
ancient observers. Sir James South and Sir John 
Herschel produced a catalogue of 380 multiple stars 
in the year 1824, as the result of their joint labours. 


This was followed by one of 480 from South, and an- 


other of 3300 from Herschel—the fruits of solitary 
observation. M. Struve of Dorpat, also has registered 
the data of 3000. These are all included in the northern 
hemisphere, and within 15 degrees south of the equator. 
From the southern heavens an equally plenteous harvest 
may be gathered, of which Mr Dunlop’s catalogue of 
250, observed at Paramata, may be regarded as the 
first fruits. Upon the whole, the number of stars whose 
multiple character and respective positions have been 
determined, cannot be rated at less than 6000. Of 
these the most numerous are twin-stars, or binary 
systems. 

‘ Of all the binary stars in the heavens, Castor is the 
largest and the finest, the one also which has been the 
longest observed. Its structure and position were re- 
corded by Pound in 1718, by Bradley and Maskelyne in 
1759, and by Herschel in 1799; and in the present day 
it has been closely and perseveringly examined by Sir 
John Herschel, Struve, and Sir James South. Castor 
is a Geminorum, one of the bright stars in the head of 
the Twins, the most northerly of the two, and is easily 
separated by a moderately good telescope. Its consti- 
tuents are of the third and fourth magnitude, at present 
about 3 seconds apart. The pair now make an angle 
with Pollux, the other principal star in Gemini. But 
in Bradley’s time the position was different, as appears 
from a memorandum of one of his observations :— 
“ Double star Castor. No change of position of the two 
stars: the line joining them at all times of the year 
parallel to’ the line joining Castor and Pollux in the 
heavens seen by the naked eye.” Sir John Herschel 
speaks of this object as that whose unequivocal angular 
motion first impressed on his father’s, mind a full con- 
viction of the reality of his long-cherished views on the 
subject of the binary stars. » Coronw, half-way be- 
tween the Northern Crown and the club of Bodtes, is a 
delicate double star, not to be seen but under favourable 
circumstances, requiring the most powerful and perfect 
instruments. Its compound character was discovered 
by Herschel in 1781, since which time its constituents 
have gone through more than a complete revolution, 
which renders it the most remarkable binary star 
known. Rigel, the well-known star in the foot of Orion, 
consists of one large and brilliant with a minute com- 
panion. The attendant point was seen by Herschel 
with a power of 227, but has been cual by one of 
Dollond’s two-foot telescopes with a power of 70. Po- 
laris, the pole star, is resolved into two of very unequal 
size, the smaller appearing a mere point in comparison 
with its companion. Mirac, or s Bodtis, about 10 de- 
grees north-east of Arcturus, is one of the loveliest 
objects in the heavens, on account of the contrasted 
colours of the two stars composing it. It requires a 
power of 200 distinctly to define the pair. » Leonis, 
about 74 degrees north-east of Regulus, is another 
striking example of a double star. 

‘ Besides stellar pairs, there are many instances of 
triple combination, of points apparently individual re- 
solving into three distinct bodies when examined by an 
instrument of high power. An object of this kind is in 
the constellation Monoceros, or the Unicorn—a star in 
the left fore-foot, which is resolved at first into two; 
but one of these, on minute inspection, is found to be 
double. Herschel, who discovered this triplicate in 
1781, pronounced it one of the most beautiful sights in 
the heavens. Eleven sets of bright triple stars, con- 
junctions of three bodies, are specified by Struve in a 
very small space of the heavens. 

‘ Combinations of four stars, constituting a quadruple 
scheme, composed of two double, have also been de- 
tected. £ Lyre, #* Canis Majoris, 8 Lacertw, and ¢ 
Lyre are examples. The latter object the naked eye 
discerns as a star of the fourth magnitude, about a 
degrees from Vega, upon the frame of the Lyre. Wi 
slight instrumental aid, it separates readily into two 
well-defined stars, distinctly apart, and each of these two 
becomes binary under a higher power. ‘There are still 
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more extraordinary combinations than the preceding, or 
quintuple and sextuple stars, Thus 6 Orionis, the tra- 
ium, in the nebula, the first object upon which 
erschel turned his mighty telescope, appears as a star 
of the third magnitude to the naked eye. It was so 
classed by Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe, but has long been 
known to be quadruple. Struve has, however, an- 
nounced it to be quintuple; that is, when thoroughly 
examined, it consists of five constituent bodies so closely 
wedged as to appear an individual object. 

* The phenomena of the multiple stars have already 
led to some interesting results. The Newtonian law of 
gravitation has, by their means, been opened to our 
view, operating in the far distant realms of the uni- 
verse. When these proximate bodies were first dis- 
covered, it was not suspected that any physical con- 
nexion subsisted between them—any real contiguity. 
The proximity was supposed to be simply optical, It 
was imagined that one star lying at a remote distance 
behind another, and seen in nearly the same visual line, 
produced the appearance of a double star. In some in- 
stances this is undoubtedly the case; and, while the 

revalence of the binary arrangement was limited to a 

w specimens, the solution was satisfactory. But the 
heavens are so thickly sprinkled with double stars, as 
to render it in the highest degree improbable that their 
occurrence is merely the accidental effect of two stars 


| Separated by a wide interval, lying oug in space in 
| the same direction, 


The argument adopted has been 
illustrated in the following manner. If we suppose a 
number of peas to be thrown at random on a chess- 
board, we should certainly expect to find them occupy- 
ing irregular or random positions. If, contrary to this, 
they were, in far more than average numbers, found 
to be arranged in pairs on each square, the rational 
inference would be, that here there was no random 
scattering. The excessive prevalence of the binary 
arrangement would indicate forethought, design, and 
system. 

‘This is the reasoning of Dr Nichol, the force of 
which is obvious. Hence, when we find between the pole 
and 15 degrees south of the equator, 653 cases of con- 
junction, in which the bodies are not separated by the 
finest telescope from each other by more than the ap- 
parent diameter of Jupiter, and 612 cases of a lesser 
star associated with a greater, we are led to infer the 
real and designed proximity of these bodies. The prin- 
ciple now adverted to led Herschel to the conclusion 
that casual situations will not account for these multi- 
plied phénomena; that, consequently, their existence 
must be owing to some general law of nature; and as 
the mutual gravitation of bodies toward each other is 
quite sufficient to account for the union of two stars, 
he felt authorised to ascribe such combinations to that 
poner. This reasoning has been emphatically con- 

rmed by physical facts. The conclusion has been 
established beyond all doubt, that the multiple stars 
are made up of bodies in real association—physically 
connected. The constituents of a double star, closely 
watched through a series of years, are found to change 
their relative position, and to repeat the same cycle of 
change, indicating their systematic union under control 
of the law of gravitation. Here we have unquestionable 
signs of orbital motion, real binary systems of suns re- 
volving around suns, the smaller around the greater, or 
both about a common centre of gravity. One has accom- 
plished a complete revolution—» Coronw—since obser- 
vation was first directed to it; and, from the progress 
already made by others, their times of revolution have 
been estimated [in periods varying between 35 and 
3077 years}. In consequence of revolution, the ap- 
parent distance between the constituents of a double 
star varies remarkably. Thus the two stars of 7 
Virginis have apparently approached each other, and 
have become so close as to present the appearance 
of a single star to the telescope, their respective 


motions again opening, as it were, a breach between | 


them. The constituents of Castor now appear to be 


closing, ‘This star,” says Sir John Herschel, “ seems 
on the point of undergoing, within the ensuing twenty- 
four years, a remarkable change, similar to that of 
which » Virginis has already furnished a striking in- 
stance during the last century, and passing from a 
distinct double star of the second class to a close one of 
the first, and ultimately to one of extreme closeness 
and difficulty, such as only the very finest telescopes, 
with all the improvements we may expect in them, 
will be capable of showing otherwise than single.” 
We have thus seen suns in motion around each other 
—or around some intervening point, in the case of 
quadruple and quintuple stars—as decisively evidenced 
by observed phenomena, as the translation of the distant 
planets of our system around the central luminary, It 
required the mast acute geometricians to resolve the 
well-known problem of three bodies, and it may be 
quite beyond our mathematics to determine the curves 
described by connected suns with attendant planets 
acting and reacting upon each other; but the fact of 
the stellar universe being the scene of activities—in- 
cessant, complex, yet nicely balanced and harmonised 
—is clearly before us.’ 


AN EASTER RAMBLE IN THE NETHERLANDS, 


DEPARTURE—OSTEND—RAILWAY TRAVELLING IN BELGIUM— 
ARRIVAL AT ANTWERP. 
‘Wuere shall we pass our Easter holidays?’ said a 
newly-married lady to her indulgent husband. 

* Where,’ exclaimed he, affecting an air of dissatisfied 
astonishment— where can we be so happy as at home?’ 

.* True, replied the lady somewhat despondingly ; 
‘but Easter, you know, is so universal a holiday, that 
everybody who can get away leaves town. Families of 
rank entertain “ select parties” at their country seats ; 
other people, who do not enjoy such good fortune, seek 
recreation in some favourite watering-place or suburban 
village; even the poorer artisans, who are too truly 
called “ the working-classes,” rejoicing in the conscious- 
ness of their liberty during the intermission of their 
labours, may be seen, in their best Sunday apparel, 
strolling into the parks and neighbouring fields, con- 
tented and happy. Indeed the knowledge and sense of 
there being a holiday among the people, excites in 
everybody’s bosom a feeling of restlessness—a desire to 
go somewhere ; just as birds on a fine sunny day appear 
to fly about merely for the pleasure of disporting their 
wings in the translucent atmosphere.’ 

* Quite true,’ interposed another of the company; 
‘and it has always appeared to me that Easter ought 
to be held as a peculiar festival, not only upon religious 
principles, but because it happens at the most cheer- 
ful and most exhilarating season of the year, when 
every tree, and herb, and flower is budding into new 
life. It is true that we speak proverbially of “a merry 
Christmas” and a “happy New-Year;” but it is then 
wintry cold out of doors, and the gatherings of relatives 
and friends round the social fireside are too often sad- 
dened by some irreparable domestic bereavement. Nor 
are the incidents of the bygone year always, even in 
a worldly sense, matters for congratulation ; but Easter 
arrives at no such critical epoch—makes no such sen- 
sible “ pause upon the bridge of Time”—forces upon us 
no such painful retrospection. No; Easter brings with 
it only heart-stirriag holiday associations: it steps forth 
always as the herald—but this year [1846], from the 
mildness of the past winter, more like the handmaiden 
—of Spring; and they who refuse to go out and wel- 
come her approach, may well be accused of what Milton 
calls a “ sullenness against nature.”’ 

‘Not unpoetically argued,’ answered the husband; 
‘and if you like to make up a party for a short excur- 
sion, we will willingly join you; and supposing, instead 
of going to Brighton, or Worthing, or Rameagate, we 
run down by the railway to Dover, cross over to Ostend, 
| and pass our Easter holidays visiting leisurely some of 
| the fine old towns in the Netherlands?’ 
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‘That would be delightful,’ rejoined the young wife 
in an animated tone ; ‘ more especially if you, who have 
so often explored their beauties and curiosities,’ added 
she, addressing herself to me, ‘ would accompany us.’ 

* Be it so,’ I replied. ‘I will cheerfully act as your 
cicerone, or commissionaire, as this unlearned function- 
ary is called in France and Belgium; and I would sug- 
gest that we at once determine upon witnessing the 
celebration of high mass at the cathedral of Antwerp 
on Easter Sunday.’ 

* Agreed—agreed !’ was the consentaneous exclama- 
tion; and forthwith the preliminary arrangements were 
settled, and the following evening, with these three 
cheerful companions, I found myself in the railway 
train, once more hurrying along en route for the con- 
tinent. 

We steamed away with the usual railway speed ; and 
upon reaching Dover, found, to our satisfaction, that a 
new government steamboat, named the Violet, was 
about to “make the following morning her first—her 
maiden trip to Ostend. Our little party was therefore 
early on the alert, and at nine o’clock we were on board, 
steering steadily out of the harbour. The improvement 
in steam navigation is indeed wonderful. Only three 
years ago, we congratulated ourselves on making this 
very passage in eight hours; but we now found that 
the Violet cut—literally cut—through the water at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour; and although we had a 
strong head-wind against us all the way, she reached 
her destination at a quarter past one o’clock—thus ac- 
complishing the distance, which is sixty-five miles, in 
four hours and a quarter. The quay at Ostend was 
crowded, as usual, with a motley Sollection of people, 
among whom might be observed custom-house officers, 
porters, fishwomen, idle soldiers, and a host of hotel 
agents, who watch, like wreckers upon the coast of 
Cornwall, for the arrival of every steamer, for the 
purpose of pouncing upon the luckless passengers as 
they land. The predatory habits of this idle class of 
men may be easily accounted for by the simple fact, 
that the hotel-keepers for whom they cater pay them 
nothing—not even a commission on the custom they 
may apparently bring to the house. They are per- 
mitted to hang about the doors, and act ostensibly as 
the commissioners of the hotels, upon the understanding 
that this privilege will afford them sufficient opportunity 
for remunerating themselves, by obtaining whatever they 
can get from the visitors for looking after their pass- 
ports, their luggage, and the next conveyance by which 
they may wish to proceed. They pursue no other occu- 
pation; they trust entirely to chance; and do not even 
live in the hotels for which they are apparently em- 
ployed. And when the season, as it is technically called, 
is succeeded by winter, during which few passengers 
arrive, they have no other resource to fall back upon 
excepting what they may have laid aside during the 
harvest of their mendicity. 

It appears curious that the hotel-keepers themselves 
do not employ trustworthy people of their own estab- 
lishment to meet their customers upon landing, and 
perform whatever services might be required of them, 
for which they might make a fair and reasonable charge. 
This would put the matter upon a better principle ; for 
commissioners in these foreign towns are to strangers a 
useful, and ought to be a more respectable, order of men. 


| Immediately on our landing, they surrounded us, chatter- 


ing like so many baboons in a most unearthly language 
—half Dutch, half French, half English—shouting out 


|| the names of the different hotels; and while the custon- 


| house officers were quietly trundling off our baggage 


upon their trucks in one direction, these noisy myrmi- 
dons threatened to hurry us away bodily in another. 
The only way to get rid of their importunities is to 
name the hotel to which you go, upon which the com- 
missioner who acts for it changes his tone, and steps 
civilly forward to your assistance, while his extortionate 
brethren withdraw. Upon reaching the portals of the 
custom-house, we were informed that everything must 


be deposited there, and remain in limbo until two 
o'clock. In small towns on the continent, between the 
hours of twelve and two, public business is suspended ; 
and the few portmanteaus we had brought with us 
were therefore doomed to repose upon one of the custom- 
house’ benches—sympathising, we presume, with the 
siesta or noonday snooze of the authorities. It was 
some relief, however, to find that we were not ‘troubled 
about, nor even asked to produce, our passports ; for, in 
accordance with the spirit of the age—which seems to 
demand a free intercourse, personal and commercial, 
between all nations of the world—we found ourselves at 
liberty to land in Belgium without being subjected 
to the annoying delays and frivolous expenses which 
were entailed upon all passengers under the old pass- 
port system. Herein the Belgian government has set 
an example which, we may reasonably hope, will be 
followed by the king of Prussia as well as by the go- 
vernment of France; for in proportion as nations asso- 
ciate together, and amalgamate their interests, restric- 
tive laws, tending to keep them asunder, must give 
way. 


sels until half-past three o’clock, so that we had ample 
time to join the table d’héte at the Hotel de la Cour 
Impériale, and afterwards look into the town. In all 
the principal hotels in Belgium there is a table dhéte 
at two o’clock, and, during the season, another for the 
accommodation of visitors at four. 
served that, somehow or other, by a wonderful pro- 
vision of nature, the appetite of English travellers can 
accommodate itself to all hours; so that those who 
cannot dine until the fashionable hour of six in London, 
contrive to make a hearty dinner about noonday when 
abroad. So fared it with us: and we would fain com- 
memorate, although not professed epicures, one dish, 
which was to us a culinary novelty; namely, a boiled 
fowl, deluged simpliciter with shrimp sauce. Shade of 
Dr Kitchener, forgive us! And yet if salt calves’ 
tongue or ham be a legitimate adjunct to boiled turkey 
or boiled fowl, why not the more delicate saline flavour 
of shrimp sauce? Try it, gentle reader, before you 
hazard an opinion. 

After this early, albeit, as we have premised, satisfac- 
tory dinner, we strolled into the town, which has been 
sorely abused for its stupidity by all English authors. 
The theory by which the condemnation of these sea- 
coast towns—including Boulogne, Calais, and Dieppe— 
may be explained, we presume to be this: that these 
travelling malcontents arrive in them suffering generally 
under gastronomic irritation and depression from sea- 
sickness; their vision, as is well known to physiologists, 
is thus nervously affected, so that they see everything 
through a gloomy medium ; and being anxious to pursue 
their journey—for English people, even those who have 


stay long enough to correct their prejudices, or form a 
just estimate of the place. The gay season of Ostend 
is during the summer and autumn months, when it is 
crowded principally by German visitors, who, from the 
facilities of the railway communication, find it a conve- 
nient, indeed the only sea-bathing place to which they 
can resort. It is then the long promenade, the Digue, 
which extends for a considerable distance along the 
sea-shore, and is curiously paved with little, narrow, 
Dutch tiles, and presents a scene of extreme gaiety, which 
is frequently enlivened by the presence of the king and 
queen of the Belgians, and their interesting family. The 
king, who is very popular, invariably resides for six or 
eight weeks at Ostend during the summer months. 
Here, as in other towns of Belgium, the Dutch fashion 
is adopted of placing two small looking-glasses outside 
the sisauee of the house, so adjusted as to reflect the 
passengers even at the distant end of the street; thus 
the mistress of the house sees, while she is at her em- 
broidery, who is coming, and has plenty of time to give 


orders to her servants to admit or deny her to her 


We soon ascertained that the next train from the 
Ostend station would not start in the direction of Brus- | 


But we have ob- | 


nothing to do, always travel in a hurry—they do not | 
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‘friends long before they have approached the: threshold 
of her door. Others, over shops, are so adjusted as, to 
reflect what is passing in them, so that the master, 
without troubling his clerks, may observe the customers 
at his counter. To the young traveller visiting the 
continent for the first time, the triangular apparatus in 
which these little mirrors are placed, projecting from 
the houses, has a curious effect; just as the forest of black 
boards which project from the second and third floor 
into the middle of the streets at Frankfort, from almost 
every house, bearing the name and trade of the occupant, 
struck us as very remarkable when we visited for the 
first time this ‘ imperial free town.’ 

We soon found the interval between our arrival and 
intended departure in continuation of our journey les- 
sening; and having recovered our portmanteaus from 
the inquisitorial ordeal of the custom-house—which, we 
presume, will eventually share the fate of all other in- 
quisitions, the laws of which are only preserved now as 
a matter of history—we took our seats as the signal- 
bell was ringing in one of the carriages of the chemin 
de fer or railway train, having provided ourselves with 
tickets for Antwerp. The management of the passen- 
gers’ luggage is much better conducted here than it is 
in England. Upon arriving at the station, every person 
sees his baggage weighed, and pays by its weight ac- 
cording to the tariff; he is then given a billet de recla- 
mation. The baggage is taken from him, and no matter 
how often he may be desired to change his place out of 
the carriage he first entered, he need not look after it, 
or give himself the slightest trouble, until he arrives at 
his destination, and then, upon presenting his ticket, it 
is restored to him, and the railway porters dispose of it 
as he may direct. How much better is this than the 
English system of allowing passengers to scramble after 
their own portmanteaus and carpet-bags, which it is 
often difficult to identify, for the simple reason that 
the trade is supplied with these articles by the same 
wholesale houses ; and no wonder, therefore, that there 
should be so strong a family likeness between them as 
to lead to confusion. The Belgian railway, from Ostend 
to the Prussian frontier, runs along a highly-cultivated 
country, and the picturesque scenery on either side is 
not walled out of view by high embankments and deep 
cuttings. We might have fancied ourselves driving, 
as we passed rapidly onwards, through some English 
gentleman’s estate; for the scenery was continually 
park-like, interspersed frequently with young planta- 

tions of fir, beech, and other trees ; and in many places 
we noe Set orchards, with their apple- -trees in full blos- 
som, and neatly-trimmed gardens extending down to 
the very edge of the railway road. In some parts of the 
line, particularly near the Prussian frontier, the railway 
road is ornamentally enclosed with trees for many 
miles, just as an English carriage road between its 
hawthorn hedges. 

We halted at a station about every twenty minutes, 
and were surprised at the number of people who, with- 
out bag or baggage, availed themselves of the convoy. 

' However, from the priest in his black cassock and 
square-cornered hat, down to the field-labourer in his 
blue smock-frock, or blouse, as it is called, nobody 
seems to think in Belgium of any other mode of tra- 
yelling. We also remarked the quiet and methodical 
manner in which the railway business, in every depart- 
ment, appeared to be conducted. We were not ever and 
anon startled by unaccountable shrill-piercing whistles 
from the engine-pipes, which fhrill through our very 
bones, followed by shrieking agonies of escaping steam. 
The officers, too, at the different stations at which we 
stopped were observed walking about, and performing 
their duty in an orderly manner; whereas at the Eng- 
lish stations they are seen running to and fro in every 
direction, and there is a shouting, and hallooing, and 
a slamming of doors, as if everything connected with a 
railway must be done with the greatest possible noise, 
hurry, and confusion. After passing Bloemandel—the 


i Valley of Flowers—and Aeltre, we found, as we ap- 


proached Ghent, the fields in every direction inundated 
by the late heavy rains. The overflowing of the Meuse 
had also, we were informed, done serious mischief. 
Upon leaving Ghent, the train turned round, as if into a 
back road, reversing the direction of our former course, 
so that the passengers who were before seated with 
their backs to the engine, found themselves facing it, 
and vice versé, much to the annoyance of those who had 
been particular in the selection of their seats. 

We now passed a number of towns and hamlets, the 
names of which it is not necessary to give, the scenery 
continuing all the way very picturesque until we 
reached Malines, the central station of all the railways 
in Belgium. Every railway throughout the kingdom 
meets at this point, so that the convergences of so many 
lines to this, which is the heart of the whole system, 
has a remarkable effect. The scene is curiously busy. 
A simultaneous arrival of trains is constantly taking 
place, and the nuniber of people who alight from one 
convoy, and as rapidly disappear in another, is be- 
wildering. ‘The open arena before the station-house 
and the adjoining refreshment-rooms is one moment 
crowded with well-dressed people, of both sexes and all 
ages, who intermingle with each other in detached 
groups for a few seconds, and then stepping into their 
respective carriages, are the next moment hurried out 
of sight, leaving the place in comparative solitude. Yet 
in the midst of all this changing of carriages au. cun- 
course of people proceeding to different destinations, 
we did not observe any appearance of irregularity or 
confusion. We were detained at Malines half an hour, 
waiting for the train by which we were to proceed; and 
as the evening had already closed in upon us, we were 
glad when it arrived. Upon our arrival at Antwerp, a 
vigilante or hackney-carriage was immediately at our 
command, which landed us while the church bells were 
chiming eight o’clock at the Hotel du Parc in the Place 
Verte—an open space adorned with trees, through the 
shadows of which we discerned the statue of Rubens; 
and although a fine moonlight night might have tempted 
even more fatigued travellers to stroll out, we contented 
ourselves with the recollection that we had accom- 
plished, in about eight hours, deducting the two prin- 
cipal stoppages, a journey of nearly a hundred and 
fifty-five miles;* and anticipating that we should re- 
ceive much pleasure from our visit to this charming 
town, we retired at an early hour to rest. 


POPE’S CORINNA. 


Amona the many persons of greater or less obscurity 
satirised in Pope’s Dunciad, is a female author bearing 
the name of Corinna. She is introduced in a manner 
peculiarly opprobrious in connexion with the famous 
bookseller, Edmund Curll. The cause of her suffering 
in this manner was the concern she was believed to 
have had in surreptitiously giving to the world, in 
1727, a small volume of juvenile letters by Pope. The 
letters were in her possession through circumstances in 
no respect dishonourable to her, though the contrary 
has been alleged. Pressed by poverty and the wheedling 
arts of Curll, she is said to have been induced to accept 
a small sum in order to allow of their being published— 
a transaction which, in the then doybtful state of all 


* Distance from Dover to Ostend, 65 miles, performed in four 
hours and a quarter; distance from Ostend to Antwerp, 803 
miles, performed in four hours and a half. Total, eight hours and 
three-quarters ; from which deduct stoppages, a quarter of an hour 
at Ghent, half an hour at Malines; and, without reckoning deten- 
tion at other stations, the whole distance from Dover to Antwerp 
is thus accomplished in less than eight hours. If to this we add 
from London to Dover, 72 miles, which is always by railway, done 
in four hours, the whole distance from London to Antwerp may be 
accomplished in one day, always providing care be taken to reach 
Ostend in time for the half-past three o'clock train. The same 
convoy would conduct the traveller to Brussels by eight or half- 
past cight o'clock. 
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| child, who was just two years old, was of a delicate 


literary rights, implied much less culpability than a si- 
milar act would now do. Such was, at the worst, the real 
extent of the guilt of Corinna. If a true charge against 
her, it is not to be wholly excused, even under the plea 
of poverty. But when we learn that this was a woman 
who had passed honourably through many worse trials, 
and made many sad sacrifices, the charge becomes more 
than doubtful; and, whatever may be thought of it, we 
can little sympathise in the coarse and unmanly attack 
made upon her in that dreary record of literary irrita- 
bility and malice—the Dunciad. We propose to give, 
from authentic sources within our reach, an account of 
the extraordinary history of this lady; partly because 
it is in itself a curious tale, and partly because it serves 
to show what a difference there may be between the re- 
putation of a person in literary history, and the actual 
life and character of that person. 

Corinna was but the assumed or title-page name of a 
lady who was by birth Elizabeth Thomas. She was a 
poetess, and, as such, is alluded to in commendatory 
terms by Dryden. In latter life she wrote many books, 
but never rose above the second class of authors, 
though she had all the generosity, tenderness, and 
delicacy, without which poetry is nothing. Her mo- 
ther, when a beautiful girl of eighteen, had been given 
in marriage to a Mr Thomas, a man old enough to be 
her grandfather. His supposed wealth had been weighed 
against the sacrifice, and for a few years after their 
union he lived in great splendour, and then died, when 
Mrs Thomas was undeceived as to the state of his 
finances. She found herself in very straitened circum- 
stances, which was the more keenly felt, as her darling 


constitution, which made indulgence absolutely neces- 
sary. Immediately after her husband’s death, Mrs 
Thomas parted with his town and his country house, 
and retired to the county of Surrey, where she took up 
her residence, as boarder, in the house of a cloth manu- 
facturer. Though the lodgings were respectable, the 
society was ill suited to her; her host was illiterate, 
and his wife and family ignorant and vulgar. Her 
elegant appearance, however, attracted the notice of an 
intelligent physician, Dr Glysson, who saw her in 
church. He solicited her acquaintance, and she found 
his society a valuable acquisition. Though in his hun- 
dredth year, his memory was so tenacious and clear, his 
judgment so sound, and his spirits so cheerful, that he 
was a very delightful companion. In his person he was 
tall, his hair was white as snow, and his complexion 
was clear and blooming as that of early youth. He 
often visited her, and his pleasant conversation be- 
guiled many a moment. On one visit which he made 
to her, she observed him drawing on a pair of ‘ rich 
Spanish leather gloves, embossed on the tops and backs 
with gold embroidery, and fringed round with gold.’ 
Her curiosity was excited, and she asked the history of 
those gloves, which he seemed to touch with profound 
respect. ‘I do respect them,’ he answered; ‘ for the 
last time I had the honour of approaching my mistress, 
Queen Elizabeth, she pulled them from her own royal 
hands, saying, “ Here, Glysson, wear them for my 
sake.” I have done so with veneration, and I never 
drew them on but when I had a mind to honour those 
whom I visit, as I now do you: and since you love the 
memory of my royal mistress, take them and preserve 
them when I am gone.’ He took hig leave, never to see 
her more: he died in a few days, Mrs Thomas could 
not but regard this parting legacy with a feeling of 


had been to her so kind and courteous, and whose 
conversation bad been at once so instructive and cheer- 
ing. 

There was not one in the domestic circle with whom 
she associated, with whom she could hold companion- 
ship. All that makes intercourse engaging—feelings, 
tastes, sympathies, and manners—were completely at 
variance. The family, however, were not slow in per- 
ceiving how solitary she appeared; and, being good- 
natured, and pitying her, they were anxious to see her 
in better spirits. They recommended another physi- 
cian to her acquaintance ; they described him as a won- 
derful being, endowed with powers quite supernatural 
—as ‘a conjuror, and one able to raise the devil.’ Mrs 
Thomas’s curiosity was excited, as she concluded the 
doctor must possess talents and acquirements beyond 
their conception. He was accordingly invited to visit 
her, and his first appearance was sufficiently imposing. 
He was dressed in ‘ a greasy black grogram,’ which he 
called the scholar’s coat; he wore a long and in 
every mark of a happy negligence was every inch a 
philosopher. He brought with him various philosophi- 
cal instruments, and exhibited several experiments, in- 
tending to impress his new acquaintance with all due 
respect; but fearing she might impute his skill to deal- 
ings in the black art, he explained them in a confiden- 
tial whisper. Mrs Thomas, seeing that he had a scien- 
tific turn, advised him to make his talents known, and 
to push himself forward in the world. He confided in 
her that he had a great work in hand, but that it was 
of such a nature as would involve him in considerable 
danger were it known. Flattered by seeing the confi- 
dence which he placed in her honour, the lady ven- 
tured to hint her wish to hear the important secret. 
Gratified by perceiving that he had’ awakened her 
curiosity, he described to her the pains which he had 
taken, and the means which he had used, for the dis- 
covery of the philosopher’s stone, and with what exulta- 
tion he succeeded in obtaining the grand secret of pro- 
jection. In proof of his success, he produced a bit of 
gold, into which he avowed he had transmuted a piece 
of lead, which he had picked from the casement of his 
window. Mrs Thomas, who had always felt intense 
interest in the subject of alchemy, listened eagerly, but 
asked why he had not made more gold. He told her 
that he had no more lead. She instantly sent up to a 
closet for some which she had, and gave it to him, re- 
questing that he would bring it the next day transmuted 
into gold. The next morning, accordingly, he appeared 
with an ingot of gold, weighing two ounces, which he 
assured her was the very lead which she had given to 
him, transmuted into the precious metal. She found, 
on conversing with him, that he was not able to turn 
his valuable discovery to advantage, as the powder 
which was necessary was out, and he was without the 
means of purchasing more. She inquired how much 
would make a stock that would maintain itself. On 
hearing that fifty pounds would, in nine months, pro- 
duce a million, she requested he would let her have 
the ingot, with which she hurried into town for the 
purpose of having it tested: it proved fine beyond the 
standard. 

Convinced of the truth of all which the alchemist 
had asserted, she returned, and drew L.50 from her 
bank, which she placed in his hands. The great diffi- 
culty was now to carry on, without exciting suspicion, 
a work which was prohibited, and which — pro- 
bably lead to dangerous consequences. The difficulty 
was, however, soon surmounted, and arrangements were 
made without delay. A house within a few miles of 
London was taken ; here the philosopher was to have a 
public laboratory as a professed chemist, and to dispose 
of medicines to the apothecaries, by which the expense 
of the establishment was to be defrayed. While the 
grand undertaking was going on, Mrs Thomas acted as 
housekeeper, and the doctor and his man boarded with 
her ; their sleeping apartment being in a different wing 


deep melancholy, and she grieved much for one who 


of the house from that which she and her daughter 
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occupied, Ag she knew that it would 
complete the work in hand, she household 
affairs with the strictest economy. In the meantime 
the doctor instructed the little Corinna in arithmetic, 
mathematics, and Latin. At length the wished-for 
time arrived—riches seemed already within grasp— 
everything was prepared—the vitriol furnace was set 
to work—it required the most intense heat for several 
days; but unfortunately, when everything appeared in 
such forwardness, the house caught fire, the stairs were 
consumed, and the family, who were in bed at the time, 
narrowly escaped with their lives. By this untoward 
accident Mrs Thomas lost L.300; yet still she was as 
sanguine as ever in her expectations. The indefatigable 
ag egal applied himself to carrying on the process 
nm the other wing of the house with undiminished 
energy, and success and unbounded wealth were fondly 
anticipated. On the Sunday evening after the fire, Mrs 
Thomas had collected her little family, and was engaged 
in reading to them, when a violent report, as of cannon, 
was heard; the building shook to its very foundation, 
and the lady and her audience were forcibly dashed 
from their chairs. They looked on each other with 
terror and dismay, unable to divine the cause of the 
violent commotion. The philosopher, pretending to 
revive, ran about the room in a paroxysm of frenzy, 
stamping, wringing his hands, and tearing his hair; 
and crying ‘Undone! undone!’ he rushed out, like a 
maniac, to examine his workshop. With affected agita- 
tion, he unlocked the room door. His crucibles were 
found split from top to bottom, all his instruments lay 
scattered about, and his precious amalgam crumbled to 
dust on the ground. Mrs Thomas nie suddenly 
enlightened, convinced that she had been cheated. The 
hilosopher waited in silence, expecting a proffer of a 
urther supply; but found himself disappointed. Mrs 
Thomas dismissed him; but fearing that he might be 
driven to some act of desperation, she kindly gave him 
five guineas at parting She suffered for her credulity 
and imprudence, She was overwhelmed with regret 
and confusion for having thrown herself into the hands 
of a madman or an impostor, by which her means were 
much reduced; her health became affected; but time 
and patience at length restored her. 

In the-meantime Corinna had become attached to a 
Mr Gwynnet, of the Middle Temple, whose fond sym- 
pathy and unshaken constancy must have supported her 
under many trials—the greatest of which, perhaps, were 
her delicate state of health, and the despotic rule which, 
there is reason to think, her mother exercised over her. 
Mrs Thomas removed to Bloomsbury, and renewed her 
acquaintance with several of her husband’s influenti:] 
friends, who promised to serve her. By strict economy, 
she contrived to make an elegant appearance, so that 
her circumstances were supposed to be much better 
than they really were. The Duke of Montague appeared 
deeply interested for the widow and her daughter, and 
in touching on the state of their affairs, he advised 
Mrs Thomas to let part of her house. She replied that, 
though she was ill suited to dealing with strangers, she 
would gladly receive a family who wanted the accom- 
modation which she could afford, if any such should 

sent itself, ‘I myself will be your tenant,’ said the 
uke. ‘ You do not, I see, believe me; but I do assure 
you that I am serious. I wish to enjoy freedom from 
ceremony, which I cannot at home, and to have the 
company of a few friends without parade or show.’ 
The bargain was made, and his Grace was to pass for 
Mr Freeman of Herefordshire. In a few days after, he 
ordered dinner for some country friends; but great 
was the surprise of Mrs Thomas when she saw the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lords Buckingham and Dorset, 
and Sir William Dutton Calt, introduced under feigned 
names. She concluded the whole matter to be a mere 
frolic; but after the lapse of several days, these noble- 
men, who were constantly together, confiding in her 
honour, intrusted her with the secret of their meetings, 
which were held for the purpose of consulting on 


uire time to 


c 


revolutionary movement. Though every precaution 
was taken to elude suspicion, it was at length awakened, 
and Mrs Thomas’s house was closely watched; but 
those appointed to act as spies soon betrayed their 
trust, and allowed the meetings to go on without inter- 
ference or notice. Time passed. Secret consultations 
were no longer held, for the Revolution was effected. 
The Duke of Montague and his friends took leave of 
Mrs Thomas, with grateful acknowledgments for the 
zeal and fidelity which she had shown in the cause, 
which was now crowned with success, and with earnest 
assurance of their determination to have her rewarded, 
by being appointed to some situation in the royal 
household, or receiving the grant of a pension. But 
benefits are soon forgotten, and Mrs Thomas and her 
good service were not thought of. 

At length, knowing the interest which the Duke of 
Montague possessed, she determined to apply to him in 
favour of Mr Gwynnet; for, though asking nothing for 
herself, she was most anxious to promote the happiness 
of her child. The duke was gracious, and said that he 
would comply on condition that the request was made 
by Corinna in person. It was with no slight degree of 
surprise that Mrs Thomas heard her daughter positively 
refuse to avail herself of this promise. She had con- 
ceived that she would have hailed the prospect of good- 
fortune with joy, and have hastened to solicit his Grace 
for her betrothed lover. Her mother’s wishes had been 


ever a law to her, and it was strange that she should | 


oppose them now, when they were solely for her welfare. 
How strange that she should peremptorily decline what 
would realise hopes long and fondly cherished! It was 
in vain, by arguments or intreaties, to try to overcome 
her determination. The resolution of a creature so 
gentle could not be ascribed to obstinacy or caprice, 
and at length, yielding to her mother’s intreaties for 


an explanation, she acquainted her that the duke had || 


dared to make dishonourable proposals to her. Her 
mother then of course acknowledged the propriety of 
her daughter’s resolve. 

A hard task remained for Corinna, but as it was one 
which her deep sense of honour dictated, it was accom- 
plished. As every prospect of bettering her fortune 
seemed closed, and as she thought her lover’s friends 
would disapprove of a match so unequal, she told him 
that all between them was at an end; and they parted. 
She must have suffered deeply in making this volun- 
tary sacrifice of her happiness; but doubtless she was 
supported by the consciousness of the rectitude by 
which she had been actuated. 

She now endeavoured to direct the energies of her 
mind, with redoubled assiduity, to literary pursuits, and 
thus time sped on. Her mother fell into a severe illness, 
in which Corinna tenderly watched over her. It was 
at this time that Mr Gwynnet’s father, touched by his 
son’s ardent attachment, determined to remove every 
obstacle to his union with Corinna, by settling a hand- 
some independence on him. The happy lover hastened 
to claim his bride, but was again disappointed: she was 
tending her mother, and declared she would never leave 
her unless she recovered. She could never, she said, 
leave her mother to die among strangers. Still urged 
by her lover, she replied, that as she had not thought 
sixteen years long in waiting for him, he could not 
think six months long in expectation of her. He an- 
swered, with a deep sigh, ‘ Six months, my Corinna, at 
this time, is more than sixteen years have been. You 
put it off now, and God will put it off for ever.’ His 
prediction was fulfilled, He went to the country next 
morning—he made his will—he sickened and died. 
The sad event occurred on the 16th of April 1711. Mr 
Gwynnet had left a bequest of L.600 to Corinna. But 
from this she never derived any personal benefit. —- 
a moiety of her lover’s legacy reached her hands, whi 
she immediately appropriated to the payment of her 
mother’s debts. For the remainder, she was involved 
in the harassing turmoils of law, and never got pos- 
session of it. It was amidst these troubles, and with 
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an infirm mother depending upon her, that this poor 
lady struggled to realise a little money by her writings, 
and became one of the slaves of the infamous Curl, 
who seems to have been a man destitute of both feeling 
and honourable principle. In time, her mother died. 
She says, speaking of this bereavement, ‘Sorrow has 
been my food ever since.’ Her own death took place in 
1730, 

We now come to consider Corinna’s quarrel with 
Pope. Much credence has been given to the statement 
that, when reduced to the most extreme distress, Curll 
took advantage of her necessities, and wheedled from 
her some letters from Pope to Mr Cromwell, which 
she happened to have in her possession, and for which 
he gave her a sum of money. That Curll was capable 
of doing so, cannot be doubted ; but surely it seems most 
unlikely that a lady who had withstood the offers of 
fortune, and the promptings of an early and fond attach- 
ment, when opposed to high poetry could have de- 
graded herself by a mean and sordid action, however 
sorely pressed. That the whole affair was a contrivance 
of Pope himself, appears by no means unlikely, when 
the circumstances are considered. A preface, signed by 
Pope and Swift, had appeared a short time before, pre- 
fixed to a volume of miscellanies, which was evidently 
written by the former. In this profes he complains of 
the robberies committed on authors by the clandestine 
seizure and sale of their papers. It was shortly after 
this note of preparation that the volume of Pope’s letters, 
published by Curll, appeared. Corinna was accused as the 
accomplice in the transaction on which Pope grounded 
the quarrel, which gave an ostensible colour to the 
charge. The unfortunate and indigent have but little 
power of repelling attacks. There was an attempt, too, 
to sully her fair fame with the breath of slander; and 
this great wrong was inflicted by him who disputed her 
right to his brother’s legacy, and who crushed her so 
completely by the expenses in which she was involved 
in the endeavour to make good her claim, that she lan- 
guished for a while in confinement, and for the rest of 
her days in obscurity. 

All the subsequent circumstances connected with the 
publication of Pope’s correspondence come to the same 
purport. Ourll, pleased with the success of the volume 
of letters, preserved the originals carefully in his shop ; 
and the collection is now deposited among Rawlinson’s 
manuscripts at the Bodleian, A new edition, with ad- 
ditions, was announced ; and an advertisement was put 
forward that Curll was ready to treat for any of Pope’s 
letters which might be offered. Soon after, according 
to Curll’s account, he one evening received a visit from 
a man in a clergyman’s gown, but with a lawyer's 
band, who negotiated with him for the sale of a number 
of printed volumes containing letters by Pope. The 
bookseller paid for them, without asking whence they 
came; but he did not publish them till he had apprised 
Pope of the circumstance. The poet only replied by a 
contemptuous advertisement in the newspapers, pro- 
fessing to think it dangerous to have any correspond- 
ence with Curll. The bookseller then brought out the 
letters, which were of a kind to impress the world with 
the most favourable opinion of the writer’s candour, 
tenderness, and benevolence, although Pope professed 
to be greatly ashamed of them, as trivial things, full of 
levities and wrong judgments on men and books, and 
only excusable on account of the youth and inexpe- 
rience of the writer. When the public expressed some 
surprise that, nevertheless, they were not forgeries, but 
real letters, the poet explained that, since the appear- 
ance of his correspondence with Mr Cromwell, he had 
been advised to collect his letters; he had consequently 
copied them into two books, which he deposited in 
Lord Oxford’s library: from thence it was that they 
had been subtracted. His only remedy, he said, was 
to publish an authentic edition of the whole of his cor- 
respondence ; and this he did in 1737, 

e sagacity of Dr Johnson, and the ingenious in- 
quiries of Mr D'Israeli, have now satisfied the world 


that the whole of this latter transaction was a subtle 
contrivance of Pope to furnish himself with a pretext 
for the extraordinary step of publishing his letters to 
his friends in his own lifetime. But are we to believe 
that he commenced his plans only when he sent the 
mock clergyman to Curll’s shop? Are we not justified 
rather in believing that to himself primarily was the 
publication of the first volume also owing? If so, how 
utterly detestable must have been the spirit of this 
spiteful little man, who could not only lead another 
into a crime, but, with a solemn face, pretend to treat 
it with due severity, and, in doing so, use such language 
as it is foulness inexpressible for any man to use re- 
garding any woman! 


FURTHER GOSSIP FROM LONDON. 


June 1846. 
Tue turmoil which occurs in and about London during 
the week of Epsom races, affords a curious insight 
into the tastes of a large portion of the inhabitants. 
Epsom is about fifteen miles from town, and, in conse- 
quence of the distance, there are few or no pedestrians : 
all find their way to the great centre of attraction on 
horseback, or by some kind of vehicle. Early on 
each day of the races the streets exhibit a more than 
usual bustle; thousands of horses and carriages are 
seen pouring onward; and the weather being fine, 
everything is gay and lively. Wednesday is the great 
day, popularly called ‘the Derby,’ from the late Earl 
of Derby having given a prize to be run for on that 
day. The Derby, or rather the Darby, as the people pro- 
nounce it, is the holiday of holidays—the event looked 
forward to for months, if not for the whole year. In 
every company the Derby is the subject of conversa- 
tion. Not to go to the Derby is being next thing to 
nobody. During the day of the Derby, after the bustle 
of getting away is over, London seems empty. The 
streets have a quietness which is strikingly in contrast 


with the at other times incessant turmoil. The Derby | 


this year was more than usually brilliant ; the concourse 
tremendous. A gentleman, who seems to know all about 
these things, tells me that, independently of what is 
lost and won by betting, the money turned over that 
day, on account of the race, could not be less than a 
million. About two hundred thousand people were 
present, the very poorest of whom would spend a sove- 
reign. In general, however, the expenditure would be 


nearer five pounds a-head. The hire of a very large | 


number of the carriages for the day was twenty guineas 
each. The money paid for toll-bars may be estimated 


at L.10,000. Being at dinner in a gentleman’s house | 


on the line of road to and from Epsom, I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the rush homeward in the evening. It 
was a continuous flow of horses and carriages for seve- 
ral hours, and tt was not all exhausted at midnight. 
The shouting and singing, the flourishing of sticks and 
empty bottles, and the frantic pell-mell gallopping of 
overdriven horses, not to speak of the dust- covered 
clothes of the riders, made up a curious but dismal 
spectacle. What, however, appeared to me as most 
remarkable, was the great proportion of people belong- 
ing to the middle and humbler classes. Perhaps three- 
fourths of all the vehicles were of the species of gigs 
called Whitechapel carts—used by bakers, green-grocers, 
and other tradesmen. The greater number of these 
apparently contained whole families—father, mother, 
and children—all dressed in their best, and with faces 
stewing with heat and excitement. There were like- 


wise many tilted vans or wagons, containing workmen 
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who had clubbed to pay the expenses of the excursion. 
I was surprised to see so few persons of fashion, and, 
in particular, so few ladies: these, however, I am told, 
keep up for ‘ the Oaks’ on Friday. The bulk of those 
who patronise the Derby are, in short, shopkeepers, 
shopkeepers’ assistants, and tradesmen. The zeal with 
which these classes take up the affair is amazing. All, 
individually, bet less or more on the horses ; and at the 
public-houses, guinea stakes clubbed together are drawn 
for by workmen. The whole thing is a kind of Jugger- 
naut of morals—an immolation of every virtue. So 
eager are some persons to go to the Derby, that they 
would make almost any sacrifice to be present. I have 
heard of a chief functionary in a haberdasher’s shop 
giving up a situation of L.500 a-year, in consequence of 
his request to attend the Derby being refused. 

Seeing that, notwithstanding all sorts of improve- 
ments, the love of horse-racing continues pretty strong 
in England, some may be inclined to take rather de- 
sponding views of social advancement. But as one 
swallow does not make a summer, so the prevalence 
of one foolish practice does not render things utterly 
hopeless. Attendance at horse-races, like a love for 
dram-drinking, is going off at the skirts of society. It 
is not so fashionable as it was, and is in many respects 
less odious. Besides, how many harmless and rational 
kinds of recreation are now observable! Forty years 
ago, duck-pelting was a common Sunday and Monday 
amusement among the working-classes of the metro- 
polis. All this is gone. On Mondays and holidays, 
great numbers of well-dressed working people, men and 
women, go out, in neatly-decorated vans, to enjoy a 
day’s sunshine and fresh air in Epping Forest. In enter- 
ing the city by Shore Ditch, I often meet these vans 
on their way to the glades and fields, where, as I have 
at times observed, the parties enjoy themselves in pic- 
nics on the grass with as much propriety as if they 
belonged to classes of a higher rank. And why not? 
Van excursions to Hampton Court, Epping Forest, Dul- 
wich, Hampstead, and other quarters, are among the 
signs of the times. The working-classes have only to 
think and act with prudence, in order to secure many 
benefits and pleasures hitherto assumed to be incom- 
patible with their means and position. 

I do not know that anything shows so effectually 
how much reading is going on now-a-days, as the uni- 
versal establishment of book and newspaper stalls at 
railway stations. Some of the keepers of these stalls 
sell more books than many a large shop. The works 
disposed of being only for perusal in the railway car- 
riages, are of course generally of a light and cheap 
class ; but it is interesting to notice that they are also 
of an improving, or, at all events, not of an objection- 
able nature. The sales effected at the terminus of the 
London and Birmingham line are so considerable, that 
the bookseller, I am told, pays L.40 per annum as rent 
for his stall. 

I observe that all the lines of railway going out of Lon- 
don are now provided with electric telegraphs. Each line 
has four, or five, or more wires, communicating respec- 
tively with different chief stations, by which means in- 
telligence can be conveyed either along the whole, or a 
part of the way. Government has a special wire, or 
wires, on the South-Western line, by which there is 
communication to and from the dockyard at Gosport. 
The order to get a ship ready for sea could thus be 
given in an instant of time. Science never achieved 
a more wonderful feat than this: it is a marvel above 
all the marvels of the age. 


in action, I lately visited the line which proceeds from 
London to Croydon, a distance of ten miles. The ter- 
minus is at the station of the Dover railway, London 
Bridge; and along that line, for two or three miles, the 
train to Croydon is in the first place drawn by a loco- 
motive. Having gone so far, the train is run upon the 
atmospheric line, and is conducted on it to Croydon, 
stopping at Norwood station by the way. The appa- 
ratus consists, as is well known, of an iron tube about a 
foot in diameter, fixed on the ground, between the rails; 
on the upper side is a seam, affording a connexion 
between the piston within and the first carriage in the 
train. There are three stationary engines, erected in 
handsome edifices, for producing the necessary suction. 
I confess to being somewhat disappointed both as to 
the rate of speed and the equability of the motion. We 
went more slowly than we had previously done with the 
locomotive, and the movement was not smoother than 
that on ordinary lines. There were likewise occasional 
unpleasant puffs of smoke from the friction on the 
greasy seam of the tube—a thing which I had not by 
any means calculated on. It would be presumption for 
me to speak of this species of traction as a failure. I 
have no doubt it may be adopted in certain situations 
with advantage ; but experience, so far as it has gone, 
does not warrant its general application. Before dis- 
missing railways, I may allude to a fact which excites 
no little interest at present in London: the traffic is 
increasing so fast on the principal lines, that the re- 
spective companies cannot find carriages or locomotives 
to meet the demand. Double the number of trains 
would in some cases be put on, if locomotives could be 
procured. With such facts as this, I should hold it to 
be impossible to restrain railway enterprise within sober 
bounds ; that is to say, without a general and soundly- 
considered law on the subject. 

At the spot where I reside, which is pretty nearly 
the centre of the metropolis, the general post is not 
delivered till about eleven o’clock in the forenoon; on 
Mondays, it makes its appearance at twelve, or some- 
times later. I hear everybody complain of the incon- 
venience of these late deliveries; yet as London is ill 
to move, nothing seems to be done towards remedying 
the evil. To myself, it forms a serious drawback on 
the pleasures of a short residence in town. Finding it 
necessary to remain at home till the delivery takes 
place, my time is a good deal cut up: it is noon before 
I can go out. A number of merchants, who are par- 
ticularly anxious for a delivery of their letters as early 
as nine o’clock, pay a pound per annum to the postman 
of the district for the accommodation. These payments 
enable the postmen to hire supernumeraries ; in fact, to 
employ servants to do a part of their work. What a 
revelation is this of post-office management! So few 
men employed to carry out the letters, that they cannot 
get through their duties in proper time, or without 
hiring assistants out of their own perquisites! But this 
is not all. The poor men are not sufficiently remunerated 
for their incessant labour. Left to eke out their salaries 
by presents, they further increase their means by the 
sale of an annual London directory. This work, got up 
by their united efforts, is a closely-printed octavo of 1900 
pages, and forms a valuable body of knowledge. I am 
told that, unless for the profits of this undertaking, the 
situation of postman would not be worth having—in 
other words, government would seem to pay this useful 
body of men such small wages, that they could not live 
unless they at the same time depended on a private 
trading speculation. I have heard of one postman 


Desirous of seeing the atmospheric railway principle | clearing upwards of L.150 annually by this perfectly 
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legitimate means. I very much admire some of the 
arrangements of our stupendous post-office system; but 
there are features in its character which one cannot 
contemplate with pleasure, and none with less than the 
generally shabby way in which the services above 
alluded to are requited.* 

When I was last in town, a conspicuous object was con- 
tinually moving about the streets, in the form of a huge 
hat, on wheels, drawn by a horse, and bearing placards 
referring to the shop of a particular dealer in that ne- 
cessary article. The thoroughfares are, in fact, seriously 
incommoded by great perambulating machines, stuck 
over with placards recommending all sorts of wares. 
The latest novelty I have seen is a large pavilion-shaped 
box, moving along without any visible means. On look- 
ing narrowly, however, we perceive that it is urged by 
wheels within; but whether the power is a man or a 
donkey, no one can divine. A man walks along to keep 
it company, as a guard of honour, Sir Peter Laurie 
has attempted to grapple with this nuisance cf adver- 
tising vans. The Times has also lifted up its voice, de- 
nouncing the inconvenience in eloquent terms :—‘ If our 
memory does not deceive us, it originated in a moderate- 
sized exhortation to the public “ to reform their tailors’ 
bills,” or to emulate the conduct of a geritleman in a field- 
marshal’s uniform, giving a dinner to five or six other 
military men—all field-marshals like himself—who are in 
raptures over a few blue and white plates, which the host 
was emphatically declaring he had purchased recently, in 
“cash down,” for a mere trifle. He was also adding, for 
the further information of his distinguished guests, that 
the service included “ four vegetables, two sauces, a 
soup-tureen, and a salad-bowl.” For some time after the 
disappearance of this great military tableau, the adver- 
tising vans seemed to have disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional visit from a perambulating hat, or 
a party of wax gentlemen, jolting about in the most un- 
comfortable manner, by way of illustrating the newest 
spring fashions, These, however, being few and far 
between, might have been suffered to pass, particularly 
as, by their voluntary disappearance one after the other, 
it would seem that, owing to the good sense of the 
public, the objectionable style of puffing got cured in 
the most effectual manner possible ; namely, by its never 
answering. Latterly, the evil has broken out in so many 
quarters at once, that there seems no chance of stopping 
it without the intervention of authority. Quackery of 
every kind is rearing its paper placards on the moving 
mountains, which, under the name of advertising vans, 
form obstructions, as if so many fragments of Alp or 
Apennine were thrown into the streets of the metro- 
polis. Every puffing establishment sends out its minia- 
ture Mont Blanc of white paper placards; and the 
wonder is, that an occasional upset does not bury some 
unfortunate equipage of smaller dimensions under an 
avalanche. Unless some steps are taken, we are quite 
sure that the evil will become greater and greater, for 
every quack seeks to go beyond the others in the mag- 
nitude of his puffing apparatus.’ 

A stranger looks with fear and wonder on these des- 
perate efforts to which the human being is reduced in 
London in order to obtain a livelihood, and longs to get 
back into the peace and quiet of the provinces, where, 
happily, it is yet possible to be a tradesman, and to live 
as such, without the necessity of ceasing nearly altoge- 
ther to be a man. 

For the last four years there has been a surprising 
and unaccountable mania for erecting statues of the 
Duke of Wellington. The favourite form is equestrian, 
which sculptors have not been always able to manage 
very happily. The best yet got up is that in front of 
the Exchange, Glasgow—rather trifling in details, yet 
good. They have made a very poor thing of his Grace 


* Since putting the above in type, we observe by a London news- 
paper that the post-office authorities have in contemplation the 
abolition of the ‘ early delivery,’ the purchasing of the copyright of 
the directory, and some other changes. It remains to be scen how 
econ the letters will be generally delivered in the morning.—Ep. 


in front of the Exchange in London. He is sitting on 
horseback, half-dressed, with a blanket thrown over his 
shoulders, and nothing but stockings on his feet and 
legs. There is at present a great pother in town about 
hoisting a monstrous equestrian statue of the duke to 
the top of the arch which stands at the north-west 
corner of the Green Park. This arch itself is a clumsy 
enough work of art. The sandstone of which it is built 
is already mouldering away, and some of the finer parts 
of the cornice are gone. On the summit of this modern, 
but decaying edifice, a heavy square base of stone has 
been erected; but it is feared that, when to this is added 
the monster statue, the whole affair will come down! 
There is, to all appearance, not only a great want of 
taste, but a want of prudential consideration in the 
manner in which public monuments are got up in the 
metropolis. What a contrast to the address with which 
the French embellish their capital! 

Some time ago young ladies were great cultivators 
of albums, for which they were continually begging 
poems from their friends, and bothering every one for 
miscellaneous contributions. The epidemic, I find, has 
taken a new turn in London, Poems and sketches are 
no longer in vogue: the rage is all for letters and auto- 
graphs. To such a height has this been carried, that 
the collecting of private letters, notes, and autographs 
has attained the importance of a profession. There are 
head and sub-collectors. The subs are young ladies 
and others, who go about worrying acquaintances for 
anything in the form of writing they can pick up. 
: Could you favour me with a letter of Sir Robert 
Peel?’ ‘ Perhaps you could let me have an autograph 
of the Rev. Sidney Smith?’ ‘I should like so much to 
have a note written by Wordsworth !’—are the sort of 
questions one often hears put. Letters and autographs 
collected in this way are sometimes handed at so much 
to the keeper of a depot of the article, by whom albums 
can be furnished at a minute’s notice. In going down 
Maddox Street the other day, I stumbled on one of 
these depositories. My eye caught an announcement 
of twenty thousand letters and autographs being for sale 
within. Surely this is an undignified and illegal species 
of traffic. Letters are written in confidence, without 
the slightest idea that they will become objects of in- 
terest to third parties, or that they will be catalogued 
at so much a-piece. Their disposal, either by gift or 
sale, is a breach of trust. It has been determined in 
the courts that a letter remains the property of the 
writer—it is his copyright. Taking, however, a less 
grave view of the subject, it must strike every one 
that the disposal and exhibition of private letters and 
notes is a serious indecorum, which must end in break- 
ing up the mutual confidence of friends, and causing 
an unpleasant reserve where there ought to be a 
genuine pouring out of the feelings. Ladies who 
pridefully, and amidst the gaieties of a drawing-room, 
show off their stock of letters and autographs, are 
seemingly unconscious that they are committing a 
decidedly immoral and illegal act—that they are parad- 
ing what are, to all intents and purposes, stolen goods. 
Let all this kind of thing be put down : let ladies cease 
to gather and parade epistolary property ; and let 
refrain from appearing amused with such exhibitions, 
The reading of a private note by a third party is an act 
of no higher moral standing than the listening to a con- 
versation through a key-hole! 

Another queer practice prevails to a certain extent 
among young ladies here. On calling in the forenoon, 
you will very likely see them busy with a needle at a 
tapestry frame. . The industry exhibited in this way 
is remarkable; but, unfortunately, it is not in all cases 
genuine. . Some of the fair needlewomen are bona fide, 
but many of them are only sham workers. Hundreds 
are mere pretenders, and cannot do a stitch properly, 
unless by chance: yet they have a very beautiful half- 


finished piece before them. How is this? A rane 
lady explained to me the mystery as follows :—There 
| are establishments in London for the preparation and 
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sale of half-executed pieces of needlework. Ih one 
place fifty girls are so employed; their good taste and 
nimble fingers pteparing groups of flowers or other 
figures for fine-lady customers. From such establish- 
ments the pieces are sent home incomplete, and with 
the needle stick in the very rosébud which the lady is 
to be seen pretendedly working! Oh that everlasting 
rosebud! She is always at it when the triple rap is 
sounded by the knocker. This, too, is immoral. 


CONVERSATION. 


THE art of conversation is generally considered to be some- 
thing so easy of attainment—so natural a consequence of 
that gift of rational speech which distinguishes man from 
the rest of creation—that few persons take any trouble to 
prepare themselves for its practice. Perliaps this is the 
reason why, when we recall conversations in which we 
have taken 4 part, we generally find that but a small 
amount either of pl i t had been ob- 
tained from them. Among the educated classes, where we 
should naturally expect to find conversation pure, ani- 
mated, and intellectual, there are many persons so much 
the slayes of conventional forms of speech and action, that 
the light of reason, or the warmth of feeling, never breaks 
through. Lord Bacon, long ago, described such people ‘as 
having certain commonplaces wherein they are good, but 
want variety ; which kind of poverty is for the most part 
tedious and ridiculous. It is good, he continues in his 
quaint and solid style, ‘in speech of conversation, to vary 
and intermingle speech of present occasion with argu- 
ments, tales with reasons, asking of questions with telling 
of opinions, and jests with earnests ; all which presupposes 
extensive and varied information, and that union of quick 
perceptions with good-sense and good-humour which we 
now call fact. This power was considered by Hazlitt ‘to 
consist in the being completely aware of the feeling belong- 
ing to certain situations, sions, &c. and the being con- 
seqtiently sensible to their slightest indications or move- 
ménte in others; and Rousseau must have had a similar 
idea of it, when he laments that he had not himself ‘ the 
éalmness to think, and the quickness to speak, what was 
most appropriate in society, where one should know 
everybody’s character and history, so as to say nothing 
that ean give offence to any one.’ Indeed many men, who 
yhave been conspicuous in the eye of the world for their 
fine mental qualifications, have failed in the same way: 
a. philosophers and scholars, like Sir Isaac Newton, 

aving been proverbial for absence of mind, taciturnity, 
anid awkward bashfulness. They had the ‘ reading which 
tmhakes a full man,’ but not ‘the speaking which makes 
the ready man.’ 

Cowper, whose sensibility unfitted him for the rough 
tealities of life, but who estimated, as they deserved, the 
consolations of genuine friendship, describes conversation 
—such, probably, as he enjoyed in his own select circle—as 


* A gift, and not an art.’ 
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Yet the kind and confidential intercourse which is the 
charm of the inner domestic life, will not bear to be con- 
founded with the conversation suited to that wider circle of 
society where the gay atid the gifted meet, as on an arena, 
some to observe, and others to display talent and acquire- 
ments; for there must be good listeners as well as good 
talkers. ‘One reason,’ says the witty Rochefoucault in his 
Maxims, ‘why we meet with so few persons who are 
reasonable and agreeable in conversation is, that there is 
scarce any one who does not think more of what he has to 
say, than of answering what is said to him. Even those 
who have the most address and politeness, think they do 
enough if they only seem attentive ; at the same time, their 
eyes and their minds betray a distraction as to what is 

dressed to them, and an impatience to return to what 
they themselves were saying; not reflecting that to be 
thus studious of pleasing themselves, is but a poor way of 
pleasing or convincing others ; and that to hear patiently, 
and answer precisely, are the great perfections of conver- 
sation.’ Rochefoucault was a man of the world, one of the 
proudest and most polished of that ancient nobility which 
~ the law of manners to Europe. More than two hun- 


he observes, ‘in the world which we often witness in a 
blic debate. Each of the ers e€ himself 
; no one of them hears much that another 
says, such is the preoccupation of the mind of each ; and 
the audience, who have only to hear, and not to s 
judge very wisely how wrong-headed and unskilful is each 
of the debaters to his own affairs.’ The cynical spirit of 
both these writers discerned the selfishness which per- 
vades the human bosom, though the observed and the ob- 
servers were placed in circumstances of the most opposite 
nature. 

The late William Hazlitt, a man gifted with great powers 
of observation and expression, was of opinion that actors 
and authors were not fitted, generally speaking, to shine in 
conversation. ‘ Authors ought to be read, and not heard ;’ 
and as to actors, they could not speak tragedies in the 
drawing-room, and their wit was likely to be comedy and 
faree at second-hand. The biography of men of letters in a 
great measure confirms this opinion: some of the greatest 
names in English and French literature, men who have 
filled books with an eloquence and truth that defy oblivion, 
were mere mutes before their fellow-men. They had golden 
ingots which, in the privacy of home, they could convert 
into coin bearing an impress that would insure universal 
currency ; but they could not, on the spur of the moment, 
produce the farthjngs current in the market-place. Des- 
cartes, the famous mathematician and philosopher, La 
Fontaine, celebrated for his witty fables, and Buffon, the 
great naturalist, were all singularly deficient in the powers 
of conversation. Marmontel the novelist was so dull in 
society, that his friend said of him, after an interview, ‘I 
must go,and read his tales, to recompense myself for the 
weariness of hearing him.’ As to Corneille, the greatest 
dramatist of France, he was so completely lost in society, 
so absent and embarrassed, that he wrote of himself a witt 
couplet, implying that he was never intelligible but through 
the mouth of another. Wit on paper seems to be some- 
thing widely different from that play of words in conversa- 
tion which, while it sparkles, dies; for Charles II., the wit- 
tiest monarch that ever sat on the English throne, was so 
charmed with the humour of ‘ Hudibras,’ that he caused 
himself to be introduced, in the character of a private 
gentleman, to Butler its author. The witty king found the 
author a very dull companion ; and was of opinion, with 
many others, that so stupid a fellow could never have 
written such a clever book. Addison, whose classi¢ ele- 
gance of style has long been considered the best model for 
young writers, was shy and absent in society, preserving, 
even before a single stranger, a stiff and dignified silence. 
He was accustomed to say that there could be no real con- 
versation but between two persons—friends—and that it 
was then thinking aloud. Steele, Swift, Pope, and Con- 
greve, men possessing literary and conversational powers 
of the highest order, allow him to have been a delightful 
companion amongst intimates ; and Young writes of him, 
that ‘he was rather mute in society on some occasions, 
but when he began to be company, he was full of vivacity, 
and went on in a noble strain of thought and language, so 
as to chain the attention of every one to him.’ Goldsmith, 
on the contrary, a8 described by his contemporary writers, 
‘appeared in company to have no spark of that genius 
which shone forth so brightly in his works. His address 
was awkward, his manner uncouth, his language unpo- 
lished: he hesitated in speaking, and was always unhappy 
if the conversation did not turn upon himself.’ Dr John- 
son spoke of him as an inspired idiot; yet the great 
essayist, though delivering oracles to those around him in 
pompous phrases, which have been happily described as 
spoken in the Johnsonese tongue, was not entitled to be 
called a good converser. 

Nearer to our own time we have had many authors whose 
faculty told twice. Sheridan and Theodore Hook were fel- 
lows of infinite jest: they could ‘set the table in a roar,’ 
and fill pages with pathos and wit of such a quality, that 
it makes their survivors think ‘ we could have better spared 
better men.’ Burns was famous for his colloquial powers ; 
and Galt is reported to have been as skilful as the story- 
tellers of the East in fixing the attention of his auditors on 
his prolonged narrations. Coleridge was in the habit of 
pouring forth brilliant, unbroken monologues of two or 
three hours’ duration, to listeners so enchanted, that, like 


years have elapsed since he wrote his Maxims, yet | Adam, whose ears were filled with the eloquence of an 


Emerson, a living American writer, in the second series of | archangel, they forgot ‘all place—all seasons and their 


his Essays, curiously corroborates this opinion in what he 
writes of his own republican countrymen. ‘ That happens,’ 


change ; but this was not conversation, and few might 
veriture to emulate that ‘ old man eloquent ’ with hopes of 
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equal success. Washington Irving, in the account he has 
given of his visit to Abbotsford, says of Sir Walter Seo 
that his conversation was frank, hearty, picturesque, an 
dramatic. He never talked for effect or display, but from 
the flow of his spirits, the stores of his memory, and the 
ur of his imagination. He was as a listener as a 
talker ; appreciated everything that others said, however 
humble might be their rank and pretensions, and was quick 
to testify his perception of any point in their discourse. 
No one’s concerns, no one's thoughts and opinions, no 
one’s tastes and pleasures, seemed beneath him. He made 
himself so thoroughly the companion of those with whom 
he happened to be, that they forgot, for a time, his vast 
superiority, and only recollected and wondered, when all 
was over, that it was Scott with whom they had been on 
such familiar terms, and in whose society they had felt so 
perfectly at their ease.’ : 
This is a charming testimony given by one man of genius 
to the character of another ; and if the author of the life 
of Columbus had been required to point out an example 
combining conversational qualifications of the best kind, 
he could not have written more to the a A mind 
informed by reading—reading confirmed or corrected by 
daily observation of life—the powers of observation all 
made subservient to the active spirit of kindness, and the 
patient abnegation of self, which are the only true and un- 
failing sources of politeness—these are the requisites to a 
real success in society, so far, at least, as relates to the 
every-day intercourse of this every-day-working world ; 
and all of them were evinced in the highest degree by Sir 
Walter Scott. 


FACETIA, &e. 


A Mystery Solved.—Some years ago attention was parti- 
cularly called to a tombstone in Worcester cathedral, in- 
scribed with the one word, ‘ Miserrimus’ (a most wretched 
man). So brief, yet so painfully expressive a record, natu- 
rally awakened a good deal of conjecture, and we believe 
that a whole book was written upon the supposed career 
of the nameless tenant of a mysterious grave. In Wid- 
combe churchyard, Bath, lately, a like inscription—the 
word ‘ Annette,’ upon a broken column—attracted the notice 
of a poet of no mean pretensions, who wrote some very 
affecting lines, full of touching conjecture, as to the mortal 
pilgrimage and affecting death of the fair deceased, which 
verses were inserted in one of the most popular of our 
monthly periodicals. The denouement of the subject is 
rather curious. A surgeon, who dates his success in his 
profession from the time of the occurrence, states that 
* Annette’ was almost his first patient, and that he was 
called in by an old duchess-dowager, the foster-parent, who 
resided on the North Parade, Bath, and who, with tears 
in her eyes, intreated the doctor's best offices for the poor 
invalid. The physician was.enabled to effect a temporary 
recovery ; the malade, however, eventually had a relapse, 
and died. But who was the fair deceased? None other 
than a favourite Blenheim spaniel! The dowager was at 
first inconsolable for the loss, but so sensible of the kind 
attention of the medical attendant, that she not only ap- 

inted him her own professional adviser, but recommended 

im to others, thus establishing his fame, and making his 
fortune. The defunct spaniel was, by means of a douceur 
to the sexton, interred in a Christian burial-ground, and 
hence the touching elegy of the muse !—Newspaper para- 
graph. [If our memory serves us rightly, a recent Guide 
to Worcester states that Miserrimus was a crazy old gen- 
tleman of the time of Charles IL, who had had a great 
number of quarrels with his relations about money matters, 
and, from mere whim, caused this inscription to be put 
upon his grave. ] 

A Poetical Despatch—M. Falck, the Dutch minister, 
having made a one-sided proposition for the admission of 
English ships, by which a considerable advantage would 
have accrued to Holland, a long and tedious negotiation 
ensued. It was dragged on, month after month, without 
arriving one step nearer to a consummation, the Dutch 
still holding out for their own interests, At last Mr Can- 
ning’s patience was exhausted. Sir Charles Bagot, our 
ambassador at the Hague, was one day attending at court, 
when a despatch, in cipher, was hastily put into his hand. 
It was very short, and evidently very urgent ; but unfortu- 


intense anxiety followed until he obtained the key, when, 
to his infinite astonishment, he deciphered the following 
despatch from the secretary of state for foreign affairs :— 


‘In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little, and asking too much ; 

With equal advantage the French are content, 

So we'll clap on Dutch bottons a twenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent. ; 

Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent. 

Groroe Cannine.’ 


The minister kept his word. While this singular despatch 
was on its way to the Hague, an order in council was issued 
to put into effect the intention it announced.—Bell’s Life of 
Canning. 


Scottish Gallicisms.—It is curious to hear French words 
Scotticised, as so often occurs. For instance, assietie, a 
plate, forms a word of the same meaning, and is contained 
in Meg Dods’s celebrated book of cookery, in the receipt 
for a certain dish entitled ‘ Petticoat tails!’ This is no- 
thing less or more than the petits gatelles (for gateaux, the 
more usual word) of the French cook and confectioner. 
Another word of French origin is that of ‘a haverel,’ 
which signifies a fool or a simpleton. This is derived from 
the word Avril (French for April), an ‘April fool.’—Scotland, 
its Faith and its Features. 


The Way to get on in the World.—To get on in this world, 
you must be content to be always stopping where you are ; 
to advance, you must be stationary; to get up, you must 
keep down: following riches is like following wild 
and you must crawl after both on your belly: the minute 
you pop up your head, off they go whistling before the 
wind, and you see no more of them, If you haven’t the art 
of sticking by nature, you must acquire it by art: put a 
couple of pounds of bird-lime upon your office stool, and sit 
down on it ; get a chain round your leg, and tie yourself 
to your counter like a pair of shop scissors ; nail yourself 
up against the wall of your place of business like a weasel 
on a barn-door, or the sign of the spread le ; or, what 
will do best of all, marry an honest, poor girl without a 
penny, and my life for yours if you don't do business! 
Never mind what your relations say about ius, talent, 
learning, pushing, enterprise, and such stuff: when they 
come advising you for fry good, stick up to them for the 
loan of a sovereign, and if you ever see them on your side 
of the street again, skiver me, and welcome! But to do any 
good, I tell you over and over again you must be a sticker, 
You may get fat upon a rock, if you never quit your hold 
of it.—Blackh d’s M I 


Old English Delicacies—‘ Good old English fare’ is a 
phrase very much in people’s mouths ; much oftener than 
the thing they praise. Let us see what a dinner con- 
sisted of in the reign of Charles I. Imprimis—‘ A soup of 
snails, a powdered goose (not a footman), rP vg of salmon, 
a dish of green fish buttered with eggs. is was a first 
course. en came ‘a Lombard pie,’ ‘a cow's udder 
roasted,’ ‘a grand boiled meat,’ ‘a hedgehog pudding,’ 
‘a rabbit stuffed with oysters, ‘Polonian sausages,’ ‘a 
mallard with cabbage,’ and ‘a pair of boiled cocks.’ To 
these succeeded, as hors d’ceuvres and entremets, ‘a spi 
nage tart,’ ‘a carbanadoed hen,’ ‘a pie of aloes,’ ‘eggs 
in moonshine,’ ‘christial jelly,’ Foro) * quidany,’ 
‘ bragget,’ and ‘ walnut suckets.’ Cock-ale, surfeit water, 
eanary, sack, and Gascony wines, served to moisten this 
heterogeneous -o After this specimen of ‘ old English 
fare,’ go to the Reform Club and throw yourself on the 
mercy of Soyer; or, if in want of an appetite, read the 
Manual of Ude; for French science can alone furnish a 
remedy for razing out the memory of those British enor- 
mities,—A insworth’s Magazine. 


‘ The Campbelis are Coming.’—It happened, about the 
po a of the last century, when ‘rugging and riving’ 
prevailed in the Highlands, that Duncan M left his 
sheep-farm on Lochowside, held farther south, and emi- 
— with his family and flocks to somewhere about the 

of Doune. Duncan was a man of peace and decoram 

netual in his attendance at kirk and market, and h 
jast returned home from Doune fair when he found his 
eldest son reading a chapter to his mother. There were no 
pronouncing dictionaries in those days, at least none of 
them had as yet reached the way-side school of Drum- 


nately Sir Charles, not expecting such a communication, 
had not the key of the cipher with him. An interval 


vaich ; so Jock blundered on, opened wide etry 


of | ing each vowel its broadest sound. It happened that 
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book of Job was the subject-matter of the reading ; but 
before the son had proceeded far, the father had begun to 
nod, and the frequent ‘astings of the fair, and the fatigues 
of his journey, had somewhat conglomerated his ideas. At 
last the sowgh of the following words struck his ear—‘ And 
Job had seven thousand sheep, and there were three thou- 
sand camels.’ ‘Stop, Jock,’ said the father; ‘come owre that 
again: how mony Campbells said ye?’ ‘Three thousand, 


father.’ ‘And how mony sheep?’ ‘Seven thousand, father.’ 
‘ Aweel, my man, I can tell ye, gin Job’s shouthers had 
been as near the hills as ours were on Lochowside, he wad 
needed a’ his patience; for the first raid o’ three thousand 
Campbells wad hae made a sad hole in the hirsel.’"—Glasgow 
Herald. 


CRITICISM IN GERMANY. 


The following remarks on this subject are from the 
Manchester Examiner's report of lectures on German Litera- 
ture, delivered at that town by Mr George Dawson of Bir- 
mingham :—‘ One of the most striking things in German 
literature was its criticism. England was inundated with 
reviews ; but, until lately, English criticism was an ab- 
surdity. At one time the system was to look at the man, 
and judge of the book accordingly; another system was 


to look, not at the work, but at the political, religious, or | 


scholastic opinions of the writer ; a third system, the fol- 
lowers of which much-belauded themselves, was that of 
equilibrium, or impartiality, by which faults and merits 
were so nicely balanced, that no one could say which pre- 
ponderated. English criticism had now gotten the dandy 
spirit of the last age, which wondered and admired at 
nothing—a coldness of air, a starched-cravatism, which 
could look on the Coliseum, or walk through the Louvre, 
without betraying an emotion. These men sat on their 
icy thrones, dealing out praise and blame ; but they would 
not acknowledge that anything was new or wonderful to 
them. After having dwelt at some length on the character 
of criticism in England, and shown how frivolous and petty 
were the objections frequently urged against the highest 
productions of the intellect, the lecturer proceeded to say 
that criticism in Germany was another thing. There the 
critics sought not to find out the mechanism of a simile ; 
they did not weigh and balance a man’s character and 
book ; but they strove to render even plainer than the 
author had done that which the author had written. A 

German critic, of the true order, looked upon a work 
as the symbolic character in which a great man had ex- 
pressed his thoughts. He was the interpreter between the 
author and the public. He explained his symbol, and 
showed the indwelling spirit and the substance that was 
there. Even upon Shakspeare there had been no very 
sound criticism until we imported it from Germany, and 
since then we had begun to understand the poet better 
than we did before. If any of the audience doubted this, 
let them read some of the orthodox notes in the editions 
of fifty or sixty years since. There they would find ela- 
borate disquisitions on the meaning of a word, as to 
whether a comma should not be a colon, and so on; but 
if this was criticism on Shakspeare, he would rather have 
him uncomma’d and uncolon'd, so that he might have more 
time to make out the spirit, and understand the soul of 
the author. The criticism on “ Hamlet” in the “ Wilhelm 
Meister” had never been excelled, and was a sample of 
what criticism should be. An Englishman would have 
shown where Shakspeare got this idea, and where he got 
that idea; how he pieced them together, and so on; but 
the German went up to him as he would to nature. He 
did not go up to him in the style of a man who, when 
looking at an oak tree, began to ask why it was not higher 
or broader, why this branch was permitted to remain, and 
why the trunk was not French polished, but to expound 
why it was there—to understand its meaning, to find out 
the divine idea of which it was the symbol, and so to 
make it plain.’ 


INQUIRY, DOUBT, CONVICTION. 


It is said inquiry means doubt ; and, in the creed of 
some, doubt is the acme of all possible evil. Nevertheless, 
all deep conviction must be reached through doubt. ‘He 
who begins in doubt, ends in certainty,’ says Bacon ; ‘ but 
he who begins in certainty, ends in doubt.’ One may be 
sunk below, as well as raised above, doubt’s stormy atmo- 
sphere; and the certainty which cannot stand the blast, is 
but a transplanted tree not firmly rooted in the soil. 


We | 


should hear less of doleful warning and deploring on this 
subject, if men’s opinions were generally attained by the 
process of acquisition rather than of inheritance or con- 
version. Men do not usually acquire ideas from a state of 
ignorance and neutrality, as men from a state of poverty 
acquire wealth: the process is one rather of exchange 
than of acquisition; for every new truth gained, some old 
error has been parted with. The mind has been early 
committed to some dogma without examination—without 
doubt ; experience proves its falsity, and then, with many 
a bitter struggle, after, it may be, much trifling with con- 
science, it is abandoned, and its place supplied with some 
other dogma, perhaps not much more reasonable and well- 
founded. Or, as often happens, the first opinion having 
been lightly obtained by inheritance, is lightly yielded to 
conversion, with, it may be, as little mental honesty in the 
latter as there was mental activity in the former. The 
power of distinguishing truth has become feeble, from want 
of exercise; while the habit of ‘ dreaming that one thinks,’ 
| has, from indulgence, grown strong. Hence it is that 
changes of opinion are at once so frequent, so sudden, and 

so little satisfactory as evidence either of powerful reflec- 
| tion or of upright purpose. Were the state of doubt and 
| hesitancy, of impartial balancing among various beliefs, 
less harshly discouraged and condemned (and it is the 
state that best becomes ignorance or defective knowledge), 
| we should have less of wrong-headed adherence to opinion 
| on the one hand, or of frivolous or interested abandonment 
of it on the other.—Dr W. B. Hodgson’s Address to the 
Mental Improvement Society of the Liverpool Mechanics’ In- 


stiiulion. 


SCORN NOT THE VILEST. 
BY 8. W. PARTRIDGE. 


Scorn no one, even the vilest. Who art thou 
That, with sour purity, dost proudly mouth 

And look contempt on folly or on vice ? 

Even that loath’d outcast, shameless though she be, 
That wears the highway through the darksome night, 
Polluted and polluting, even she— 

She is thy sister. He whom thou callest Father, 
Is he not hers? The balmy influence 

Of sunshine and of shower, of light and heat, 
Distils around for her as well as thee. 

Her sin hath not yet quenched her Maker's love, 
Let it not thine, nor even in thought disown 

The sisterhood of her whom God calls child. 
Pure as thou art, she once was pure as thou, 
Purer than thou art now. There was a time 

In her sad history, when, a beanteous babe, 

She nestled in a mother’s loving arms, 

Guileless as innocence. Ah, let her fall 

Arouse thy deepest fears and humblest thoughts! 
Perchance thy virtue is indebted more 

To weak temptation than to strong resistance, 
And snares like those that hedged about her path 
Had sapped thy purity and stained thy name. 
Nor is thy history ended ; what hath been 

May be again. Be humble: in her fall 

Read, trembling, thine own weakness, lest thy feet 
Slide down the smooth and slippery paths of vice. 
Fear for thyself, lest thou shouldst live to be 

The wretched thing thou loath’st to contemplate ; 
And hope for her, that she may yet repent, 

And live again to virtue and to God. 


APPROBATIVENESS. 


What the phrenologists call ‘ approbativeness,’ is an ex- 
cellent development; but we may have it too full. People 
born without it are intolerable—those who have a super- 
abundance pay dearly enough for being agreeable. They 
win, without conscious effort—instinctively, as it were— 
‘golden opinions’ from those with whom they associate ; 
and too good a reputation is sometimes a severe tax in 
more ways than one. As with other luxuries, it costs a 
good deal to support it—Mrs Kirkland. 
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